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INTRODUCTION, 


ER offering theſe Remarks to the re- 
verend gentlemen of the Roman ca- 
tholic clergy, it is proper to give ſome 
account of their origin, and of the oc- 
caſion, which now calls them into light. 
It is well remembered, that on June 9, 
1791, the R. Joſeph Berington, ſup- 
ported by twelve gentlemen of our cler- 
gy, pledged himſelf in a public meet- 
ing to oppoſe our ſenior prelate, on a 
point of eccleſiaſtical government, in 
which he had judged it neceſſary to ex- 

ert his ſpiritual authority. Soon after, 
I took an opportunity to blame the in- 
giſeretion of this unprovoked hoſtility; 
3 


14 = 5 5 


E 5 
I expoſed the weakneſs of the 8 
on which it reſted, and unfortunately 
the mentioned gentlemen conceived 
themſelves ſorely injured by the cen- 
| ſure. Forgetting that public conduct 
is always liable to public animadver- 
ſion, they pronounced the reaſonings 
advanced againſt them to be ſcandalous ; 
and as if nobody elſe could do any miſ- 
chief, they were pleaſed to turn general 
blame into perſonal reproof, and to aſ- 
ſume entirely to themſelves the cenſure, 
which I had levelled againſt a few 
nameleſs innovators of our religion and 
diſcipline, from whom however they 
were carefully diſcriminated. Their 
public conduct on june 9, 1791, was 
the object of my cenſure, and though I 
lamented their misfortune in being miſ- 
led by the unſound principles of a few, 
I was far from giving them the import- 
ance. of ripgleaders or adviſers of the 
miſchieſs, which, I conceived, thoſe few 


men. had occaſioned. I was aſtoniſhed 
75 * 


Twi 
that they would aſſume it, and I could 
attribute their conduct only to iniſap- 
prehenſion of plain language; I did 
not impute it to the conſciouſneſs of 
ſelf- conviction. They demanded a re- 
paration of an imaginary injury, they 
demanded it in their collective capacity, 
and this circumſtance rendered an an- 

ſwer impoſſible. They had indeed aſ- 
ſumed this quality in the meeting of June 
9, but I knew not how to reſpect it. I 
had been taught, that no determinate 
number of clergymen can conſtitute a 
body, unleſs they are acknowledged in 
that capacity by their biſhop, and are 
governed by a ſuperior duly appointed 
and authoriſed, With ſuch a ſuperior 
I would willingly have correſponded, 
but I could not hold intercourſe with 
clergymen, who aſeribed to themſelves 
a collective capacity, which did not be- 
long to them. To correſpond with 
them collectively, would have been to 
countenance what to me appeared an 
7177 Reg | 
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ſoreneſs of authorſhip, he fancied his 
own works malignantly alluded to, he 
felt his opinions queſtioned, his doc- 
trines arraigned, he diſcovered in my 
publication aſſertions that were never 
meant. His expoſtulations were left 
unanſwered. They had however the 
effect to excite my curioſity, ' At that 


2 8 8 15 was almoſt ta unacquaint- 
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infringement of diſcipline ; they were 
not a body, I could conſider them only 
as a clerical club, and while ſuch aſſoci- 
' ations are unauthoriſed by bifhops, 
there will be reaſon to dread the dan- 
gers, which may eventually reſult from 
them to the common e of our re- 


ligion. 
Amidſt the vociferations of this club, 


the ſhrieks of the R. Joſeph Berington 
were the moſt piercing, harſh and diſſo- 
nant. Long habituated to diſtinction, 
he even here arrogated to himſelf the 


pre em i nence of blame, and with all the 


_— 
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ed with Mr. Berington's perſon and 
writings; for excepting two tracts, 
which I had once haſtily peruſed at their 
firſt appearance many years ago, I had 
never read a page in any of his works. 
I reſolved to allot ſome winter evenings 
to the peruſal of ſome of his writings, ' 
which I could borrow in my neighbour- 
hood, and the following Remarks are 
the reſult of my reading, 
They would have remained in my 
deſk, if a late addreſs of Mr. Berington 
and his confederates, inviting the cler- 
gy to. reſiſt their ſenior biſhop, had not 
ſuggeſted the idea of ſpreading them. 
The virtuous and learned gentlemen, to 
whom this addreſs is directed, want not 
my remarks, to form their judgment on 
its intrinſic merit. I mean not to in- 
ſtrut them; but then I conſider, that 
it is important to underſtand the cha- 
racter and principles of a nian, who 
would engage us in a deed of the ut- 
moſt magnitude, and probably many of 


E 

my clerical brethren are this day as ig- 
norant of the doftrines and principles 
of the Reverend Joſeph Berington, as 1 
was four months ago. Contempt of | 
lawful authority is the great evil of the 
times; we have long been accuſtomed. 
to confider that of biſhops as eſſential 
to our religion, and when we are fe- 
 rioufly invited to refift it with fafhion- _ 
able appeals and proteſtations, we muſt 
naturally deſire every poſſible informa- 
tion to affiſt us in judging of the caſe, 
The principles and avowed doctrines of 
the Reverend Joſeph Berington are 
here preſented to the catholic clergy, 
as a term of compariſon, by which they 
may form their judgment on the impor- 
tant meaſure recommended in the Staf- 
fordſhire addreſs; and it is conceived, ; 
that it cannot be adopted, without ad- 
mitting at leaſt ſome of thoſe principles 
in all their latitude. I have not been 
able to find all the writings of Mr. Be- 
rington; but the few which I have 

os ee. 


[ > 
borrowed, are ſo pregnant with matter, 
ſo deſcriptive of the author, that they 
may be ſaid to hold forth an original 
portrait, of which, his other works can 
be but copies- They might perhaps 
exhi it a few finiſhing traits, ſome ad- 
ditional glow of colouring; but they 
will be needleſs for whoever poſſeſſes 
the prominent features, which characte- 
rize the man, and theſe are ſtrongly 

marked on the pages, which I am going 


= to review. Affectation of ſingularity, 


fondneſs for novel opinions, contempt 
for the depoſitaries of ſpiritual autho- 


WW rity, ſelf· preference and diſdain of his 


equals are the characteriſtics of Mr. 
Berington's writings, and they have 
betrayed him into endleſs errors on 
the ſubject of religion, which, of all 
others, allows the leaſt ſcope to the 
rovings of fancy. A writer of this caſt 
cannot be deeply ſtudied in theology, 
| which ever tends to bridle the imagi- 
nation, in proportion as it enlightens 

| g T tlie 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


"the | un erſtanding, Aud expands the 
heart. When known Mr. Berington 


men, virtuous and intelligent as ours 


| ſubſtantial flaſh of ſuppoſed ſuperiority 


diſcerned, and compared with the ge- 
nuine i image of a catholic doctor, which 


when he pleaſes, reflected from his own 
mind. Mr. Berington, ſays a late pub- 


fore tlie public, and to that public he has 


can deſerve, and as he has made the 
appeal to them, he will net deny me 


C. K 1 


will not make proſelytes among clergy- 
are; and ſurely nothing but the un- 


could have dazzled a few of his neareſt 
neighbours, who ſtand too cloſe to the 

object, to be able to Judge of its due 
proportions, or even to diſtingulſh its 
ſhape and colours. My aim is, to re- 
move it to a competent diſtance, where 
its natural ſhape may be more eaſily 


each of thoſe gentlemen may view, 


lication, as a writer, has been long be- 


intruſted his reputation. (A ppeal to &c.) 
I envy him not any which his works 


the 


. 9 1 
the liberty of delivering my opinion of 
them. The method, which I ſhall fol- 
low, is unexceptionable, being the very 
- fame, that he has adapted in the laſt 
mentioned work. 


REMARKS 
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_ tations / our ' adverſaries : | ſomethang "of them 
may perhaps be found in the kingdoms of Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. I mean not here to en- 

quire into the legal or the vulgar acceptation 
0 Ge words Papiſt and Popery, which Mr. 


Ld 


Ph: kk vi. of che 8 am no Dh ” 
hor is my religion Popery. The one and the other 
| kaveino'proper exiſtence, but in the miſrepreſen- 
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Theſe words can deſcribe thoſe perſons only; - 
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a 1 3 
Berington would. have done well to explain | 
in this place. I only aſk, how a thing can be 
found in Italy, Spain and Portugal, which has 
no proper © It might be proved, that 
there are many papiſts and much popery in 
thoſe kingdoms. 

P. 2, 3, 4-—Theſe pages abi a ſtrange | 
confuſion in accounting for the motives, which 
influenced the Proteſtant aſſociation in 1780. 
The author firſt allows their motives to have 
been cogent and weighty; preſently after he 
finds it rational to conclude, that they had no diſ- 

tin objeft before them: next he does not pretend 
to ſay what their views were: | few lines after 
he is much diſpoſed to believe that it was the dread 
alone of popery (which has no proper exiſtence) 
that inſtigated. them. There is no Information 
in all this; and 11 charakieiiles che writer ; ;, ; but | 
it is a trifle, 

P; 14.—Catholics are to & 8 as 4 
elt diſſenting from the'\national church. It + 7 
impoſſible that Catholics ſhould ever conſider 
themſelves as ſefartes'or diſſenters in religion; 


who break the unity of faith by diſſenting from 
Catholics. Witvreafoh did the Engliſh. Ca 
tolies reject one of: theſe denominations, 
tien ĩt was propoſed to theni in 1589. 1 do 


8 


* 


f 3 > 
nod thavkk it was then ſuggeſted by Mr. Be- 
rington, he it MAY have 1 5 eur 0 this 
rung 0 
I 36. (ee Catholics . refuſed 
the oath of James I.) were diſturbed with diffi 
eulties, which at this day make no impreſſion. 
This aſſertion is unfounded. / It is alſo inju- 
rious to our anceſtors, and to us, who ſtill feel 
the force of the reaſons which actuated them. 
How could Mr. Berington in 1780 undertake 
to anſwer for the ſentiments of all his brethren 
on this momentous point? The years 1790 
and 1791 may have undeceived him. With 
what aſſurance does he ibid.) judge of the du- 
ties of the ſovereign pontiff, and pronounce 
his interference in the huſineſs of that oath 
inopportune! He complains that this interfe- 
rence ſruſtrated a ſcheme, the fucceſs off which, 
delicacy o conference alone had at firſt obſtructed. 
p. 34.) It would have been a ſcandal, if the 
Pope*s conſcience had been leſs delicate, than 
that of the ' Britiſh ' Catholics; and is it not 
X ſcandalous in a prieſt to revile a Pope and 
che body of our Catholic anceſtors, for having 
X ated; in a weighty concern, on the happy 
| Principle of delicacy of conſcience ?- He im- 
putes a worſe motive to the Pope, but it is a 
e OY he does "7 wig ta 
ODS RI "PROM 


prove. dope 
dds Swab he was fulfilling his Arier 
eſt duty of guarding his flock from error. 
vernment which is beſt inclined to gripe! us protec- 
tion, has the only rigli to. demand our allegiance. 
Jam aſhamed to copy ſuch a ſentence. The 
verſatility of allegiance, which Mr. Bering- 
ton's principle ſuppoſes, is perfectly incon- 
ſiſtent with our Catholic maxims of ſubordi - 
nation to civil power. The ſettled and ac- 
knowledged government of our country has 
always a right to demand our allegiance, and 
ve are conſcientiouſly bound to yield it, 
though we ſhould know, that a Pretender, by 
eſtabliſhing a new government, would give us 
more efficacious; protection. In vain would 
foreign enemies or pretenders hold out flat- 
tering proſpefts to us. As long as we remain 
attached to our genuine principles, we ſhall 
cequally diſregard their promiſes and Mr. Be- 
rington's new doQrine on the obligations of 
civil allegiance. It is remarkable, that he 
addreſſed it to his brethren, only two years 
after they had pledged their fidelity to the 


preſent government by a ſolemn oath, and in 


a ſeaſonof ꝑuhlic danger, while the combined 
fleets of Spain and France were hovering on 
our coaſts and threatening an invaſion. | 


am” ye ww ” — 6 n ak 
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P. 46, 47 hat an unſi tis actory account 
Mr. Berington here gives of the negociations 


for relieving Catholics in the reign of Charles 


II.! He repreſents the gentry as indifferent 
about the lives of their prieſts, and the prieſts 
as equally careleſs about the removal of the 


penal laws, becauſe they afforded them a 


chance of martyrdom. Is this writing hiſto- 


ry? He imputes the ferment which prevail- 


ed againſt Catholics, and afterwards burſt 
forth in Oates's plot, to the imprudence of ſome 
Catholics' and the inſolence 'of others, (p 47+) 


Other writers have aſſigned very different 


cauſes for this event. It is at leaſt wmprudent, 
If it be not in/olent, in Mr. Berington, to al- 


ledge theſe two, without bringing forward 2 


4 fact to prove them. 
P. 51.—But this defign, (of King Charles 


to relieve Catholics) from the perver/e oppoſe- 
tion of ſome weak heads of the party, vaniſhed as 


foon as it was diſcovered. Moderate men in 


their conferences with the king, often complained 


and more particularly of the preſumption. of the 


Fefuits, Who were theſe weak men? What 


oppoſition did they make? In what did the 
perverſeneſs of it conſiſt? What were their 
deeds which ſhewed folly and vanity ? What 


atts 


7. 
Who, were theſe Jeſuits ? Till theſe queſtions 
axe. anſwered, I will not believe a writer. wha 
#reſumes to tell me upon his own credit; without 
proof, that a few. perverſe, weak, fooliſh, vain 
and frefumptuous men could: at once defeat a 
great project of a manarch, planned for the 
relief of a large body of his ſubjects, and cauſe 
it to vaniſb, as ſoon as it was known, | What 
an hiſtorian is Mr. Berington! P. 82. con- 

tains another ſtring of. barſh imputations a- 
8 gainſt theſe men, unſupparted even by; the ” 

ſhadow of a proof. adios ba. 
P. 67. — Tleſe connexions with France were of 
the moſt fatal tendency, and dle nul brothers, 
with all their miniſters, deſerue to loſe their heads. 
In p. 55, Mr. Berington had blamed the Duke 
of York for being far tao open in declaring his 
religious ſentiments. I would rather give him 
credit. for bis candoux, and conclude, that he 
vas too honeſt a man to venture upon prafti- 
cal hypoeriſy. But why is the Duke of Vork 5 
here condemned to the block, when the king 
France? Catholics were wrongfully accuſed 
in Obarlew reign, of a deſign to murder their 
reign; but no Engliſh Catholic, either in 


that reign; or in any other period, till 1780 
A e „ epyer 


/ 
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ever bronched ſuch dangerous dockrine * 
dere delivered by a prieſt. In our happy 
conſtitution the king can do no wrong; andthe 
forming of political 'tonhexions with foreign 
powers, is an undoubted part of his preroga- 
tive. For this. does Mr. Berington condettiti 
the king, the heir to the throne, and all the 
miniſtry to be beheaded. We have already 
ſeen his principle of allegiatice ; bat what 
idea ſhall we here form of his reſpeQ for royal 
authority? His frequent ſallies againſt the 
Pope do not equal this. Though” I bad 
flightly peruſed the State and Behaviour of 
_ Engliſh Catholics eleven years ago, I declare 
chat I bad not noticed or had utterly forgot 
ten this paſſage; when, during laſt ſummer, T 
wtots; * that the worſt of Republicahs are it 


„ nobatinig pricfis” . 95, i 
PI 80. Coleman, (errecty to de Duke br 


York) s u weal and bigoted man, who wiſhell 


to give a ſpredil to his teligion, but that only by 
fitting a free tolt#ationt for Catholics. Is 4 
wiſn to fpread catholic religion à mark f 
weakneſs and bigotry? Is it decent in a ca- 
tholie prisſt to ſuy ſo? Mr. Berington has 


rutibn o Catholics, as much us Mr. Coleman? 


| „ week not bigoted; and 
a | 7 or; 


publicly profeſfed bis wiſh to procur free tole- 


-of courſe docs not wiſh to gide Oar? hit 1 
religion. What then i Is his motive. to'wiſh for 
fee toleration 7 Toleration i is a pretty word in 
the mouth of modern authors, and the French = 
National A fembly has explained the true mean- 
ing of it. It confiſts in encouraging all ſeQs and 
the negation of all ſeQs, and in depreſſing the 
old catholie ehriſtian ſtock. The endeavours 
of James II. to procure toleration. and liberty 
of conſcience for his catholie ſubjełis, are taxed 
with folly by Mr. Berington, (p- 72) ; and (p- 
73) he aſſerts, that James“ diſpenſing, with the 
' laws againſt Catholics, broke aſunder that, ſacred 5 
compact, by which the people are bound, to their 
Jovereign. Mr. Beringion had yet to learn, 
chat the power of diſpenſing occaſionally with 
the laws, had been prattiſed by our ſovereigne 
in every age, and therefore probably conſti- 
tuted a part of the prerogative; till the new 
ſettlement was made at the Revolution. It 
was. then withdrawn from the prerogative. 
Mr. Berington' s account of James II. 's reign. 
proves that, when catholie religion is con- 
cerned, his zeal for unbounded toleration can 
admit a partial check. From his ſpite againſt: - 
this unfortunate prince he ſtrains out a gene- 
tal maxim, and informs us (ibid.), that, where. © 
Wa . tie (it matters not under uh 
| | {Tee} 
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prelenct) they become tyrants. 1 wiſh the au- 
thor of this ſentence were not a prieſt. Do 
ſahjects then, by violating the laws, become 
rebels? Fie Mr. Berington, ſuch language 
is grating to our ears, habituated to the ſofter 
accents of our biſhops and inſtruftors, ® Har- 
hour not a thought injurious to thy prince, 
& for the king can do no wrong.” In cogita- 
tions tua regi non detrahas. Eccleſ. x. 20. i 
P. 95. In ſpeaking of the projet ſet on 
foot for the telief of Catholics in the reign of 
George I. Mr. Berington ſays; there was a 
narrowneſs in the minds of Catholics, laity as well 
us clergy; whach little leſs than miraculous powers 
could have enlarged. The arrogance of this 
aſſertion is perfectly congenial to our author's 
mind, which the expetted miracle has fo won- 
duerfully expanded. As his enlarged mind un- 
doubtedly contains the hiſtory of chat tranſac- 
tion, why would he not ſubmit to inform his 
narrou- minded brethren, of the propoſals which 
che negociators made, and of che reaſons for 


5 f which they were rejected? All that he vouch- 


fafes to tell them, is, that the Committee of Ca- 
 tholics diſagreed, the affair ſunk, and was no more 
_ 'heard of. Is this enough for the preſent ge- 
neration, on which he owns (ibid.) that theſe 
N powers have En to operate One 
5 1 . of 5 


„%%% 
of the brighteſt miracles of this age, is a mark 
ed reluQance to ſubmit to authority, even 
when grounded on miracles. How then can 
we implicitly believe the word, even of Mr. 
Berington, ungarniſhed by proofs either from 
reaſon or from fact? There was however, it 
feems, one miraculous man in that age, Dr. 
Strickland, (ibid.) but not Moſes himſelf with 
all his miracles could ſubdue the ſtupid obſti- 
nacy of Pharaoh and his Egyptians. What 
ever the propoſals were, our narrou-minded 
biſhops, peers, prieſts and gentry, in George 
I. 's reign, certainly refuſed them, as danger- 
ous to catholic tenets, partial in their nature, 
and apt to create diviſions. From that in- 
auſpicious day a ceſſation of miracles enſued, 
no more prophets were ſent to enlighten us 
till the year 1580. What a blaze of yt has 
illuminated us ſince that date! Fee 
P. 97.—The bigotry and narrow ATM a. 
Former days ſeemed melted down into extenſive 
philanthropy, and a mild indulgence even to the 
errors of our fellow-creatures. ' The light be- 
gins to dawn; Mr. Berington is a man of ſci- 
ence, and he here preſents us with the chymi- 
cal compoſition of philanthropy. It conſiſts of 
melted bigotry, mixed with narrow fancies, 
5 alloir ina fate of fuſion, and its effect is, to en- 
gender 
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gender indulgence to error. The quantity 
ef bigotry and narrow fancies which has been 
melted down fince the year 1780, muſt leave 
but few ingredients, to make philanthropy for 
the next generation. Even at preſent, a few 
ancient men, of yet unmelted bigotry, give it 
as their opinion, that in ſpite of the preten= 
fions of our men of miracles, real philanthropy 
1 already become very rare. Mr. Berington 
has not enough of it to ſhew any indulgence to 
the errors of his fellow-creatures, who lived un- 
der George I. and we ſhall ſoon ſee how much 
he can ſpare for the miſtakes of his brethren, 

who live under George III. | 

P. 101.—Mr. Berington thinks the oath of 
1775 /u ufficiently tumiliating, probably to cure 

us of that imprudence, inſolence, preſumption and 
 narrowneſs. of mind, which defeated every o- 
ther project for our relief in the days of 
Charles II. and George 1. Wb then would 
Mr. Berington add to our humiliation, by 
approving and recommending the oath of the 
year 1790, which would have robbed us even 
of our name, and have humiliated us into dif- 
entern?! r 
oh oe” 10 . Rope indeed has rithes : wy T4 
is not uſual with the See of Rome to beſtow her 
earthly commodities ; ſhe receives, but does not 
give. The Pope at preſent enjoys a very li- 
| C 2 mited 


77 7 
mited and ſtill decreaſing revenue. + [The 
eleemoſy nary expenditure of the court of 
Rome however has not been much re- 
trenched. The holy See at this day expendds 
Targe annual ſums in charitable: and religious 
uſes, i in the four quarters of the globe. When 
Popes were richer, their bounties were great- 
er. In the laſt century Alexander VII. gra- 
tuitouſly furniſhed large ſubſidies to the Ve- 
netians in their Turkiſh war. I have read; 
chat Gregory XIII. ſpent above twelve hun- 
dred thouſand golden crowns, chiefly in re- 
5 ligious eſtabliſhments. From the benefac- 
tions of the two Popes here mentioned, is 
derived the foundation, on which Mr. Be- | 
rington was gratuitouſly educated. at Douay. 
Filios enutrivi—ipf Jpreverund me. I beg par» 
don for citing the words in the plural; for 
among the many Engliſh prieſts, who owe 
Win, education to the bounty of the holy See, 
Mr. Berington ſtands, forth Aa bog . 
of unproyoked ingratitude,. / 

P. 140:—In. this page Mr. s 
blames the catholic church for. having, often 
denied the external practice of religion to ſefla- 
ries, It: this be a crime, it ought to be laid 

tao the account of the civil, rather than of the 
„ e But one et is here 
11 obvious 
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ebvious, Among the various religions; which 
divide mankind, the 'catholic church is the 
only one which pronounces herſelf excluſively 
poſſeſſed of divine truth. She is therefore at 
leaſt confiſtent, if ſhe denies to ſeflanies the 
external practice of their religions, Henee, 
in catholic gountries, this liberty has been 
ſeldom granted, and, as far as the church is 
concerned, it probably will not be promiſ- 
cuouſly allowed, unleſs where external mb» 
tives of juſtice, order, or public peace may 
_ - intervene, In other religions, where no 
Claim to, infallibility is advanced, a refuſal 
of general toleration muſt appear jncofls 
ſiſtent, unleſs when reaſons of ſtate autho- 
rife and recommend exceptions. In ca- 
tholic principles Chriſt - could make but 
one church-eftabliſhment. Mr. Berington 
places the churches eſtabliſhed by different 
ſeRaries, on the {ame level with the catholic 
church of Chriſt, and he moſt intolerantly 
blames them all alike for intolerance. He 
continually returns to this ſubjeR, but he ne- 


ver diſtinguiſhes between civil toleration of 
Auiſſentets in religion, and an indliſcriminate 
Permiſſion to profeſs and teach all kinds f 


error. His doctrine equaliſes all | modes of 


e . diſtinftions. It is in 
* falt 
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— faQ Latitudinarianiſm. Magnam ſibi videtur 
umpfiſe religi onem, quia nullam reſpuit fa lk ta- 


tem. S. Leo. We ſhall meet again on this 


. topic, and in reaſoning upon it, I ſhall endea- 


vour to keep in view the great prineiple of 


cutholic unity, which Mr. Berington ſeems 
to have forgotten, or perhaps never to ala 
underflood. 8 e 


1 P. 148. Wbat A has Mr. Berington 
Vo aff the indiviſible unity of faith, who thinks 
LG "that the catholic church is divided only by a 
5 very thin partition from the proteſtant church 


of England? Alas, in how few articles do 


2 


they agree! While Proteſtants reje@ but a 


_ Angle article, however trifling Mr. Berington 
may think it, ey cannot poſſibly coaleſce 
with the catholic church. Mr. Berington 
may proſecute the ſcheme of Dupin, and he 
Will give us additional proofs, that in religi- 
obus principles, he is not more found than that 


author. He affeQ&s to think that all the dif- 
erence! between us ariſes from intereſt, party 


and prejudice, and theſe miſchiefs he attributes 
io controvertiſts, whoſe labours he here and 
P. 163 inſolently contemns, and afterwards 
(p. 172) fooliſnly commends. In p. 1474 - 
and 1 it is allowed, that our prieſts were 
ver able and ieee, wh ou religion has 


Fact | many 


[ 15 1 
many obligations to their laborious efforts... OP They 


were well ſtilled in the arts of controverſy. This 6 = 
commendation is given to the ancient prieſts _ 


of Douay and the other ſeminaries, becauſe 
to deny their merit would have been madneſs, 
and the diſtance of two centuries removes. 


them out of the reach of a direct compariſon 8 


with Mr. Berington himſelf. But their modern 
ſucceſſors, who have purſued the ſame line of | 
ſtudy, muſt be depreſſed, to make room for 


his. own idol. They are narrow-minded, ole 8 


educated, flocked with theological lumber, un- 
Faſhioned and prejudiced, rough and unſociable, 


ignorant and ſelf-ſufficient. (P. 162 et alib.. _. . : 
paſſim.) Our gentry, and the laity in gene- 
* are e (p- 229) deſtitute of education and gl 5 


34 


e is an 8 bar to the ac 


queſitton of great . accompliſhments; they travel 


abroad like their portmanteaus, that is, they 


travel zo hiſs the. Pope's flipper, and 10 viſit . 


Lady at Loretto; (ibid.) they are indolent, timid, 


men of little vieus; they are proud, ignorant and 8 


imperious; (p. 163) they are poor, diſſi cM 
and diſunited ;' they are, throughout the book, 
equally fools and beggars. In the whole ca- 
_tholic m there is but a ſingle cha- 
LT - rafter | 
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== a adurned wich every ee and Acid 
ad@ompliſkment, it riſes to vie in every page. 
and who: ſhall refuſe the all- perfect Mr. Be- 
rington the philanthropic right of debaſing his 
| brethren, when his own glory thereby beams | 
forth the more conſpicuous,” to the immortal 
Honour, of the whole community ?—Who is 
ahis Iſfmaclite, that reviles the ſons of the 
houſebold ? Manus ejus contre omnes; I mult 
not add, et manus vmnium contra illum. How: 
ever deſpicable Engliſh Catholics may be, its 
companion with Mr. Berington, let him at 
deaſt allow them the merit of moderation 
and forbearance. Four thouſand ſuns have 
Funk upon theſe inſults, and they have not 
been yet reſented. | Aduerſus fratrem train; lo- 
 quebanis, et adver fus iluum matris iu ponehas 
Wi Jeandahim ; hec feciſti et tacui. Pf, 49. Ina 
. more improved ſociety, Mr. Berington would 
Wo pe leſs brilliant. It may be hoped, that this 
conſideration will withbold him from burſting 
_ through the thun partion, which yet Nen 
mim within the catholic pale. 
FP. 149,-—In what inſtances have exthotic 


Aivines ignorantly confounded the inventions of 
Fullible men with the unerring leclarations of hea- 
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FS 
threw #7 innovators may have done this, but 
Mr. Berington afferts it of catholic divinies; © 
If they had done it; they would not have de- | 
ſerved the name. The catholic creed has in 
All times been underſtood by divines of the 
eath6lic church. Mr, Berington has to ſhew, | 
that they have impoſed upon the public by 
| perſuading them, that private /allible opinions 
were unthritig declarations of heaven, that is, he 
muſt prove; that catholic divines have led 
the church into error. Where are his proofs ? 
He ſuppoſes that his. rejection of theſe opi- 
nions of divines would provoke the Pope to 
deny him the tame of Papiſt, (p- 150). and the 
ſuppoſition only proves, that he can infult 
the Pope without provocation. He has alſo 
ſuppoſed (p- 131) that inſenſi bility to the im- 
prelſons of religion will make à man's con- 
ſcience ſincere in his reſearches after a new ' < 
dne. Mr. Berington i is as unlucky 3 in 8 
fitions, as he is in aſſertions, 
P. 153.—The account'of the Pope's power 
im this and the next page is extracted from 
| 0 r doQtines of Richer and Febro- 
' Theſe twWo innovators make the papal 
| ode merely miniſterial, dependent on the 
. telt o of the church, as diſtin&. from the Pope 
106 5 * "bimſelf. - 


„ 
| himſelf. . Mr. Berington moreover aſſimilates | 
it to the Britiſh government, in which there 
is much talk of prerogative and liberties. 
The ſpiritual power of the Pope is nothing of 
all this. In catholic principles, it is derived 
direQly from Jeſus Chriſt, and is not to be 
controuled by men. The church is nothing 
without its head, and all general Canons, 
| which the. Pope is bound to obſerve, exiſt by 
the Pope's conſent. Can Mr. Berington' 3 
aſſertion be conſiſtent with catholic faith, 
when he ſays, that each paſtor, b:/hop, metropo- 
litan and patriarch, is poſſeſſed of a proper and 
eſſential, juriſdiction, wholly uncontroulable by and 
independent of the See of Rome? He dares 
even to add, that this order was divinely eſta- 
blifhed by Chriſt." As this bold aſſertion is the 
firſt principle of all Mr. Berington' s theology 
on the ſubjea of ſpiritual power, and more- 
over ſeems to be the ſource, from whence 
other ſcandalous doftrines have been more 
recently derived, I mean to reſerye it for the 
peculiar cognizance and deciſion of Mr. Be- 
Tington's biſhop, who is poſſeſſed of a Proper 
and eſſential Juriſdiftion to qualify it as it de- 
ſerves. Mean time I will believe with Ca- 


 olics, that, 45 the divine appointment of 
a ] Chriſt - 


; 3 24125 
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_ there'is no proper and efential W | 
tion in the church, which is not properly and 
eſſentially ſubordinate to that of the Popes. and, 
actually derived from him. 
P. 164. That catholic prieſt . wrely a 
undervalue the divine gift of faith, who thinks 5 
that the church is not benefited by an increaſe . 
of numbers. Our Redeemer prayed, that we 
might all become one. Mr. Berington thinks 
we are already too many, becauſe we ſuffer. 
(Ibid.) S. Paul ſaid that ſufferings would 
diſtinguiſh them, who live piouſly i in Chriſt. ; 
Mr. Berington thinks we are too numerous, 
becauſe we are loft to the ſervice of our country. 
(Ibid.) The apoſtles drew as many as they 
could to the ſervice! of Chriſt, though they _ 
knew that their country would rejett their : 
ſervices, and even'drive them from civil ſoci- 5 
ety. Abſque ſynagogis facient vos... ejicient vis. i 
0» «Eats odio omnibus. 4. « perſequentur de civi- | 
tate in croitatem. Perhaps theſe ancient max l 
ims and notions may be among the abuſes 
(p. 154) which it is our duty, by the moſt effettual 
means, to reform. Lovely philanthropy ! As \ 
Mr. Berington is poſſe efſed of a proper and en- 
tial juriſdiction independent of and wholly uncon- 
troulable by the Sce of Rome, he may the 
23 D2 | the 


1 


| the Pope and his papiſts to _ eps in bins — 
1 reer of reformation. _ FR 
We 1 167. Mr. Berington i is ever offended. 
iq - at the appearance of religious zeal. He takes 
care to inform us, that the zeal of the Jefaits, 
though often productive of great good, was fome- 
| = times productive of great evil. He ſays, the 
a Jeſuits fell unpitied. It is not ſa. The com- 
paſſion of the virtuous in every country, and 
Ee above all, the conſolation which they re- 
? ceived from almoſt every biſhop in the catho- 
le church, ſoothed their afflictions and taught 
them to bear them. The contempt, with 
which Mr. Berington treats hig fellow-colle- 
gians and his mother houſe, (p- 173 et alibi) 
may be conceived by thoſe, wh knoy the 
workings of diſappointed paſſion, and have 
heard, that Mr. Berington was adviſed to re- 
linquiſh 1 the chair, which he, for the firſt time 
' + fince its eſtabliſhment, had profaned with 
N dangerous novelties, But what malice could 
prompt him to revile the unoffending Bene. 
dictin and Franciſcan Religious ? His in- 
tended affront to the former is in fact a com- 
pliment, by repreſenting them as fit for no- 
thing, but to ſing the praiſes of God. His. 
1 luda againſt t the” Fes 8 A 
1 7 eral 


reſpedtable Religio 
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- beral and falſe, when be intimates that theſe. 
is obtained the earthly ſub. 
ſtance of families, by vain promiſes of a place 
in paradiſe, which they pretended to have at 
their diſpoſal. Does that man reſpett the 

| ſpiritual powers of miſſionaries, who turns 
them to mockery, by allotting them to wo- 
men? (p. 182.) The flippancy of this pal. 

ſage bares the light heart of the writer. 


REMARKS 
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Reflftions altreſſed to the Rev. 1. 
Hawkins, by the Rev. Foſeph Ber- 
mnie, 178 5. 85 


P AGE vii. of Pref. —If any one ſhould 


imagine that Mr. Berington has aſſumed more 
favourable notions of his catholic brethren | 
ſince 1780, he will be here undeceiyed. Mr. 5 


Berington aſſures him in November 1785, 
that he has often reconfidered his ſhort view of 
the State and Behaviour of the Engliſh Catholics, 
even in detail, and has. ſeen reaſon to be ſatisfied 
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with the ſtatement of fats contained in > 


When I read this deciſive confirmation of 
the work, which I have reviewed, 1 thought 


it quite needleſs to ſearch for a ſecond edi- 5 
tion of it, which, I have been told, was 


publiſhed with ſome alterations in the in- 
terval between the two mentioned years, 


The cs then j in 1785 continued to. be 5 
nar rom. 
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narrow-minded, proud, ill-educated, imperious 
Ada and diſſipated; and yet in this page they are 
ſuddenly adorned with virtues of the moſt ami- 
able nature; they are honeſt, liberal, generous 
and humane. Either they change their cha- 

_ rafter like Proteus, or Mr. Berington gives 

them imaginary virtues, merely for the plea- 
ſure of contradifting himſelf within the ſhort 

ey of nine lines. | 
P. 2.— Ne country (of content, was al. 

8 155 impracticable, and many of its roads were 
nearly choted up with rubbiſh. We have been 
told (State and Behav. p. 171.) that the con- 

trovertiſts whom Mr. Berington here boaſts 
to have read, were well ftilled in their art. 

Does chis character belong to men, who choke 
us the way with rubbiſh? Whence ariſes Mr, 
Beerington's ſpiteful contempt of catholic con- } 
trovertiſts? He has acknowledged (ibid.) 
that true religion has many obligations to their 
laborious efforts, and in this page he owns, 
that the reading of their works (ſo full of 
rubbiſh) has confirmed him in his firſt princi- 
ples. Turn over the leaf, and you will learn, 
that Mr. Berington is no friend to controver- 
"1 writing (to which true religion has ſo ma- 
ny obligations) that it is not calculated to do 


ae and much evil. it has fries. 0 P. 4 1 
What 


KU #4 1 
What can this evil be, but the ſervices which 


it has done to true religion. and the confirms : 


ing of Mr. Berington in his old principles? 


miſchiefs of controverſy; we ſhalt have à plain 5 
proof in p. 66 and g/, where he will expreſs 
his indighation at theſe books of controverſy; 
for not eaſing him of the load of - catholic bes 
lief, which weighs rater heavy on hit mindz and 
| for not allowing him to range untontrouled 
in the freer field, from which, as we have ſeen; 
only a thin partition divides him. With ins 
_ dignation he throws the book aſide, becauſe; 
inſtead of ſetting him at liberty by ſome happy 
diſcovery, it obliges him to believe what the church 
propoſes, and theſe propoſed. doAtines weigh 
dleuvy on his reluctant mind. (Ibid:). - 
At the period when the general ſpirit of en. 
quiry had begun to call into life thoſe mental powersy - 
which for whole centuries, had ſlept in lazy indo- 
' tence, our Engliſh prieſts, we are told, eagerly en- 
gaged in diſputes of religion. (State and Bears 
5. 172.) And why, in the whole eircle of ſei. 
ences, ftioutd religion alone be excluded 
| from the labours of the learned? Thoſe at 
leaſt, whoſe minds and hearts religion eafes, 
conceive it to be the moſt intereſting of all 
Felences. - Thoſe, on whom it hangs as - 
wy tea ; 


That the latter is to be reckoned among the 


Tal weight; and hes * Cob the liberty | 


of ranging in freer fields, have always en- 


deavoured to | ſully its purity. Hence the 
former have, in all ages, refuted the falſe prin- 
ciples and erroneous reaſonings of the latter; 
and their works, by one ſet of chriſtians are 
thought to contain the chain of catholic 
traditions, by another ſet they are thought to 

be choked with rnbbiſh. The earlieſt of theſe 

controvertiſtical writers, whom I find upon 
record, are St. Paul and St. John, the re- 

gular ſucceſſion of them has never failed, 
and the preſent race of controvertiſts are 

oppoſing the accumulated knowledge of 

eighteen centuries againſt the Gallic inno- 
vators and their humble followers in this 
country, who are aiming to break down thin 
partitions, and to range in freer fields. Mr., 
Berington, though a declared foe to contro- 
verſial antiquarians in religion, feels ſore 
when ſuſpected of favouring philoſophical 
innovators. . Vere et tu ex illis es, nam et 15 203 
ſuelu tua manifeſtum te facit. 
P. 7. Benevolence and "philanthropy, Sk : 
pretty words, are, in fact, but little adapted to 
the heart of man; he does not exiſt ſuch as the 


ANY" 2. has wild * 5, regreſents him. 1 
E | 7 hen 


. 
Then why that honeyed defeription of ſweet 
philanthropy {ſee above, f. 8.) unleſs to trill 
upon the ear and to give ſound for ſenſe? 
Our old unmelted bigots will in the end be 
right, in denying the exiſtence of philanthropy 
among the modern illumined doctors. They 
will readily agree, that man is not fack as the 
philoſopher in his wild muſings repreſent him, 
eſpecially if that philoſopher be Mr. Bering- 
ton: but they will ſooner write books of con- 
troverſy againſt Mr. Berington, than ſurrender 
to him the virtue of benevolence, which they 
believe to be perfectly adapted to the human 
heart. They think fo, becauſe they enjoy the 
peace of Chrift, and this was brought from 
heaven for men of benevolence and * 
<—hominibus bone uoluntatisz. 
P. 8.—T cannot ſay, whether it ; outs be bets 
ter that this diſcipline (of clerical celibacy) were 
- Tepealtd: perhaps it might : but as long” as it fub= 
Fs, Jo long is it the duty 97 euch individual in her 
community to ſubmit to it. Such are the laws of 
all eftabliſhments. Mr. Berington always thinks 
and writes as he feels, and this, he tells us, is not 
his fault, becauſe the regulating o/ his nerves is 
Rot at his own option. / Pref. to State and Behav: 
b. iv. and Reflect. Pe. 100. It mey be ſo. But 
MATE | then 


„ 
then why fhould the laws of any church-eſtab- 
liſnment controul him or his nerves, when he 
has written ſo many nervous paſſages, to prove 
church-eſtabliſhments to be an abuſe, and 
contrary to the very ſpirit of chriſtianity ? In | 
1780 Mr. Berington thought it, I mean, felt it 
a very fortunate circumſtance in the diſcipline q 
the catholic church, that prieſts are forbidden to 
marry. (State and Behav. p. 166.) becauſe Eng- 
liſh prieſts in general are poor. The ſame cauſe 
might with equal reaſon exclude the lower 
ranks of laymen from the benefit of the ſe- 


venth ſacrament. At that period, Mr. Be- 
rington's nerves vibrated to feelings of com- 


paſſion for poor prieſts; here they are tremb- 
lingly doubtful of the expediency of the celi- 
batary laws, but What a flutter will they be in, 
when Heloiſa {hall riſe to view! A pity, that 
the framers of the old canons were not in. 
ſtrutted in the modern ſyſtem of nerves! When 
vill Mr. Berington's nerves enable him to 
; decide the doubtful point; whether the law of 
clerical celibacy ought or ought not to be re- 
 pealed? Why does he keep ay. diſciples in 
anxious een 


— 


50 DOM, Berington profeſſes to be- 
lieve Mr. Wharton (the Worceſter apoſtate) 
ncere i in the motives which fettled his decifeon to 
leave the catholic church, though he ſees reaſons 
to refuſe him the credit which be claims on 
this very ſcore. (ibid.) | Thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wharton's conduct in Eu- 
rope and America, may eafily account for his 
canverſion on the modern ſyſtem of nerves; 
and Mr. Berington forbids us, (p- 7.) in every 
proceſs of reaſoning, to introduce more than one 
| cauſe, if this one will account for the effeft in 
queſtion. Mr. Wharton wrote as he es 
and he thought as he felt. 
P. 13.— People rel: not ſo. much PR 1 5 
tion, as for amuſement; if then you mean to in- 
| rut, take care, &c. This is advice addreſſed 
do the R. Mr. Pilling. Long before Mr. 
Berington undertook to inſtruct that learned 
gentleman, by whom he had been ſometimes 
foiled in argument, in the art of writing con- 
troverſy, it was well known, that people read 
more for amuſement, than for inſtruQion; 
1 but it was not univerſally known, that Mr. 
Berington could confirm that deep truth, by g 
two verſes from an Italian poet: Lufinghier 
Parnaſſo are pretty ſounds, and one mull know 
* to cite them. 
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P. 17.— Mr. Carroll, a learned,” a judicious, 
a candid and a reſpectable clergyman, &c. When 
great geniuſes deliver their own ſchemes and 
views of improvement, it is not unuſual for 
them to propoſe them under a borrowed name, 
or to aſcribe them to ſome known character 
which may add weight and dignity to them. 
Thus we have a multitude of harangues in 
Liyy, Hume, &c. by heroes who never ſpoke, 
and here Mr. Berington's ideas of church. 
reformation -are preſented to us under the 
name of Biſhop Carroll. Thoſe who conver- 
ſed with this prelate in England in 1790, diſ- 
covered in him the qualities which are here 
aſcribed to bim, and they therefore know 
that America is not more widely diſtant from 
England, than his ideas of ecclefiaſtical go- 
vernment and clerical ſubordination are from 
Mr. Berington's wild muſings on this ſubjeQ. 
Biſhop: Carroll is exerting his endeavours to 
place the American catholic church on the 
footing of ather modern catholic churches; 
and in the mean time heexerts with prudence 
and vigour the epiſcopal power of ſuſpending - 
and interdiktipg a few of his clerical ſubjeQs, 


s who have carried with them from Europe a 


tinfture of modern innovation. Theſe. men 
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then deficient in native talents ; and tue wan! 


rr 
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his power to ſuſpend and interdif prieſts. -. 
P. 22. declare there is not a ſingle article 
of my creed which I have not examined with that 
free diſcuſſion which philoſaphy has taught me to 
adopt. Feu muſt allow ane gt-teaſt to be a re. 
tional caihalic. I am not ile ond one. „% 1 
folly to imagine that we have not, emongſt.us, men 
of as ſtrong ſenſe, as are amy where to be found; 


| dence of religion does net depend upon the 


mental abilities of its profeſſors. What rules 
of free diſcuſſion has philoſophy taught to Mr, 
Berington, which his narrou-mindad, ill. edu- 
cated brethren do not poſſeſs? They certain 
were not philoſophers in 1780. They were 


of education and ſtill more their total inatten- 
tion to improvement was an inſurmountable bar 
10 the Acqui fition of accompliſhments. (State and 
Behav. p. 129.) At the end of 1785 (fee the 
progtuſs of philoſophy !) they have among them 
. eee e any where to. be 

Glorious philoſophy! It ſurmounts 
lags infurmountable,' and of confirmed 


n has turned n e. 
Pe] Ya 


[=] 


dee ne _ wg rf into ausn 
cathelies. Fa | 
P. 25.—Heaven Jas; $54 42 thin theta 
of ſeparation” is, which divides us from the 
church 'of England! yet neither ef 48, I. fear, 
are acquainted with that temper of mind; upon 
_ which, as the moſt eſſential requiſite, the' whole bu- 
fries tinges. Heaven knows the contrary, or 
Heaven has ſtrangely deceived us. If temper 
de the main hinge, ſurely the few rational ca- 
thiolics of ſtrong ſenſt muſt at leaſt be acquaint- 
ed with this eſſential reguiſite. Strange, that the 
rubbiſi of od narrow minded contrevertiſts 
mould MM block up' tlie paſſage of the thin 
wall, which'y yet debars them from ranging in 
ier ſtells. Till philoſophy ſhall have melted 
es more of our bigotry, ve men of unim- 
ed intellectuals muſt think, that the ca- 
cholie church vill never be in a temper to ſur- 
render a ſingte article of her belief. And as 
the whole buſineſs,” with us, hinges,” not on 
temper, but on the immutability of our faith, 
we ſhall expect no coalition, till our diſſent- 
ing brethren ſhall be in a temper to admit our 
whole creed, without the ſmalleſt conceſſion 
on our fide. Mr. Berington thinks the me- 
_ man e INEN obvious and 


* 5 eaſy 


eafy. He has already ck ore, * 45 
his own . or the catholie church will ra- 
* n r 48 
P. 26—7 am en ahh to — 
_ x 80 is every modern philanthropiſt, 
who has not learned, or has forgotten the ca- 
tholic catechiſm. Thoſe who know it, re- 
member that the firſt church-eſtabliſhment 
vas made by Chriſt and his apoſtles, and that 
it conſiſts of the body of faith, which the paſ- 
tors of the church muſt preach, and the laws, 


of diſcipline, which they may enatt, and have 
a divine right to enforce. The authority of 


the paſtors is eſſential to this eſtabliſhment, 
and as it is derived from Chriſt, all mankind. 
are commanded'to ſubmit to it, nor can it be 
reſiſted; thwarted or deſtroyed without, a 
crime. All civil power is bound to protett 
it, and to allow free energy to the authority, 
which is eſſential to it. Where this autho= '_ 
rity has free room to act, there a church« 
eſtabliſhment exiſts. Wealth, rank and pre- 


cedence before the lords of the land are not 


eſſential to it. Mr. Berington muſt either 
relinquiſh his own principle of univerſal tole- 
ration, or allow us a church-eſtabliſhment of 
his deſcription, though he has taxed King 


* * folly, for attempting to procure 
| | it, 


f W J 


l. Bas be uli fill retain bis enmity toreſtabs 


limments, diſtinguiſhed by marks of particu- 
lar or encluſtve favour... Why ſo ? Is it poſ- 
idle chat à man can be ſeriguſly convinted 
of the divine origin and uttertnoſt importance 
of his religion; is it poſſible that he ſhould be 
ſdundly perſuaded of the truth of even à phi- 
lofophical opinion, and nat wiſh to ſee it re- 
vered; adopted, countenanced and eſtabliſued ? 
Shalb a/philofopher be applauded for bis zeal 
to propagate an. uſeful Art, and Mr. Coleman 
be üphraided as a bigot, for wiſhing to give u 
Hur eddd to his religion ? Shall the faireſt daugh- 
ter of beaven be denied the rights of deni- 
zen halle ſhe be left a vagabond on the 
earth whom God ordained to be eftabliſhed-in 
the city on the fummit of the hill, and from thence 
to enlighten the globe? Mr. Berington pro- 
nounces & church-eſtabliſhment unftvourable to 
the growth of truth, and St. Paul ſhews us the 
pillar of truth rooted in its very centre. 
Which of theſe two doctors ſhall we follow? 
Not all the ſheets of paper, on which Mr. 
Berington has ſpread out his wild muſitigsion 
Ae, will be ever able to cover this pillar. 
P. 28. I go not out” of my own” country. 
Fel all thefs{Church of England men, Preſby-. 
dent . n and other reli- 
e «*M 4 5 Sioniſts) 


2 34 1 
_ giobilts) frofeſs to believe in dee and % 
ſearched the ſcriptures. If out of condeſeenſion 5 
to their reſpective opinions, I vejeft as unſcriptu- 
ral what they reef; how' much will be left ſor 
me to receive in the line of revealed truths ? Lit. 
tle mort than this, that there is a God: but this 
needed no revelation ;' for reaſon alone had taught 
it to Plato and to the ancient world. The Eng- 
liſh religioniſts then, according to Mr. Be- 
rington, have rejected every artiele of chriſ- 
tian revelation, excepting the exiſtence of 
God. This Mr: Berington thinks unneeeſſary. 
God, who revealed it, thought otherwiſe. 
Catholics maintain, that they have preſerved 
all articles of chriſtian revelation; they do 
not think one of them unneceſſary, and they 


hold, that an obſtinate refuſal to believe any 


one of them duly propoſed, is an effeQual 


5 ſeparation from the catholic church. Hence 
they are at a loſs to underſtand, how they are 
divided only by a thin partition from all or any 
one of thoſe ſefts, who have, at leaſt jointly, 


rejeQed every article that God has revealed, 


except the unneceſſary one of his exiſtence. 


They alſo expett to be informed, how reaſon 
_alone teaching the | exiſtence of God to Mr. 
Berington or Plato, can ſuffice for either of 
* e to 1! in tie fone of re= 
| vealed 


vealed truths. Our old controvertiſts, amidſt 
other rubbiſh, teach us, that nothing can be 
received in the line of revealed truths, or, 
believed with divine faith, unleſs it be re- 
vealed by God. In the light of revelation, 
ve chriſtians know God; but few indeed 
were thoſe, to whom reaſon dimmed with vice 
and philoſophy, diſcovered this primary truth 
in the aneient world. Still fewer were thoſe, 
who worſhipped the God whom they knew. 
How many can Mr. Berington count ot Cle 
cher 5179: 3 

P. 29.—-An . teacher of 
chriſtian religion, who denies the divinity of 
our Redeemer and hisatonement forthe crimes 
of the world, is here dignified with the tile 
of wiſe. I hope Mr. Berington means the 
_ wiſdom, which is of this world, and does not 
envy us the poſſeſſion of the precious folly of 
ehriſtian faith, which we conceive to be wiſe 
dom before Gd. 
P. 31. Mat liberty 50 yy fenen or, 7 15 yo 
will of Doug, does any chriſtian poſſeſs, | 
that we have not ꝰ I know not haw the apoſ- 
tate, to whom the queſtian is addreſſed, would 
anſwer it. I, as a catholic, can inform Mr, 
Berington, upon the credit of our old contro-- 

1 that if he be af my religion, he has 
Fs. no 


"TT 


no liderty or right whatever to doubt l a 
fingle article of it, and that, according to my 
catechiſm, doubt is inconſiſtent with that 


ſtrength and firmneſs, which is eſſential to 


catholic faith. In fide, nilhil dubitans. 


ner of Chriſt's preſence in the: euthariſt, that it is 
not poſſible we can ever agree: hardly indeed is 14 
polſeble we can widerſtand. one another. The 
ceuchariſt is an eſſential point of catholic faith, 
and, I preſume, Mr. Berington will allow, 
that in the concęſſions which he adviſes us to 
make to Proteſtants, we cannot r 


give it up. As the matter now ſtands, we 
have Mr. Berington's word for it, an peer 
ment between us is impaſſeble. What then are 


ve to think of the thin partition-- wall, and hea- 
ven knows how thin it is? Nay it is hardly pſſi. 


die that we ſhould under ftarid bne ; another. - I 


have ſometimes found - it hard to underſtand 
f ; the language of my di Henting brethren! on this 
point, becauſe different perſons, even of the 
ſame ſet; have often given me different ac- 

counts. Our authentic language on this mat- 
tier is ſpoken by the council af Trent. If 
Proteſtants wiſh to know it, I invite them to 
read the eleven canons of chap- 8. ſeſſ. 15; 
| 50 * Mr. eine aſſerts (p. 32.) 


that 


4. 


L 7 1 


that they: carnot underſtand them, yet Mr. Be- 
rington will aſſure them (p- 62.)/tbat-in theſe 


ant in all other decrees of this council, there 
is 8" ſcience; a preciſion, a clearneſs, a claſſical 
flegance, in even period and expreſſion. that will 
charm tem. I believe there does notexiſt a 
catholic writer, who has ſaid more on the ſub- 
jodt ol the euchariſt, than what is delivered in 


theſe celebrated canons; and yet Mr. Ber- 
rington informs us, that the reaſon why we 
enn neither underſtand one another nor agree 
„about it, is, becauſe /o much has been already 


aid. If the council then has ſaid too much, 
why does he ſay any thing more? at leaſt, 
why does Ge: not TO. To more to the 


| purpoſe? 


iP; e had not the wk diſtant Abies 
that I could claim any privilege (in religion) 


_ which did not equally reach to the peaſant that 


Followed his plough. Why then does Mr. Be- 
rington claim the privilege of doubting of mat- 
ters of faith? Why does he aſſert ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction independent of, and uncontroulable by 
the, head. of the church? Why does he adviſe 


us to make «conceſſions in religion? No pea- 
fant, Who has learned his catechiſm, would 

 _ claim theſe privileges. He bas convinced 
1 e with Mr. Berington (p. 36,) chat God 


bas 


has given us an unerring church, and from 
that inſtant he knows, that not to acquieſce 
ſubmiſſively in her doctrines, is folly. Mr. 
Berington too knows this; but becauſe he is 
a philoſopher and not a ploughman, he muſt 
feel many things weigh heavy on his mind, he muſt 
wiſh for freer fields to range in, be muſt throw 
aſide his books with indignation, when they con- 
vince ham, that he is obliged to believe what an 
unerring church: propoſes to him. (P. 57.) The 
bappy clown feels none of theſe philoſophi- 
cal tranſports; he is ſatisfied with the liberty 
of the children of God, which Chriſt has ac- 
quired for him, and he pants not fo range in 
rter fields, which, an unerring church tells 
him, are without her pale. What are Mr, ; 
Berington's: mnuſrings on the inetraney of this 
| church A #5; I 0 verry : 
P. 68. Mat very . co-opera- 
| tio is required, that men, habituated to the con- 
cerns \of religion, ſhould be able to declare, 
| what dotrine they were taught, and what they 
then believe S.. . And this is the wondrous in- 
fallibility, about which reams of paper have been 
written," that would more than cover the whole 
ſurface of the globe! It is not plain, whether 
Mr. Berington here uſes the prophetic ſiyle 
of the. apollle, v0 thinks that the world would 
« af not 


7 


„ 
hot contain lie books that mig lit be uritien, John 
xxi. 25. or whether he ſpeaks with mathema- 
tical preciſion, from a comparative meaſure- 
ment of the ſurface of the globe; and of the 
volumes of old controvertiſts on infallibility, 
which he has actually read. Which ever be 
the caſe, it ſeems, theſe old gentlemen were g 
woefully bewildered for want of a philoſopher 
to explain the matter to them in a dozen lines. 
All inſtruction, ſays Mr. Berington, (p-.45) is 
progreſſeo ve; all was not to be given at once. For 
ages had the church blundered on without 
any clear idea of her prerogative of infallibi- 
lity; her fathers and doQtors had been for 
centuries preparing materials to paper the 
earth but the enucleation of the difficulty 
was referved to illuſtrate the cloſe of the 
eighteenth age, when we are at length in- 
formed, that inerrancy in truths divine re- 
_ quires no extraordinary co-operation of the di- 
vine Spirit, for that men habituated to a trade 
can ſurely tell by the common powers of un- 
aided nature, what they were taught, and what 
they actually know about their profeſſional 5 
buſineſs. If clamorous divines ſhould con- 
tend for extraordinary co-operation, from the 
conſideration, chat primitive traditious of re- 
com” and che very” belief of the unity of 
God 


* 


Manes, which being cably viſcaverable iy 


te 3 


= God (rhich needs no men 


into polythaiſm in the ancient world, even 


under the eyes of the pitriarchs who were 


habituated. to the concerns of religion; — the an- 


{ver is ready prepared. Mr. Berington 3s 


no friend to controverſy and diſpute ; he ex- 
peas wuth in ts native: ſomplicity, unattended 


_ by clamaur and frife r he will receive it ottly from 


the mouth. that inſtrudts, and by inſtrullion per- 


| Kaus, (p- 6+) and of courſe this: is the me- 


tod in which he means to convey it. He 


is no friend to the ſcholaſtie method of diſ— 


covering truth by ſyllogiſtic induQion ;. he 


leaves this to the upholſterers of the globe, 
truth darts from him with, gregreſſve irradi- 


ance, and if his diſciples are not perfuaded.by 


the inſtrucion which he has vohebſaſed them 
el the doQrine of infallibility, he will un- 
.doubtedly conclude, that God has: not given 


lem that Jomethang called reaſon; which PRAS 


rs he has given to te elephant and theo. 


(P. 33.) As all inſtrugtion is progreſſive, 


perhaps the next illuminated doftor may in- 
Form us, that fivce this wondrous infallibilaty 
depends fingly on memory, the ſolemn pro- 
miſe of it, recorded in the goſpel, was juſt as 


necdleſs, as was the revelation of God's ex- 


reaſon 


= . 


- t. . 1 
0 . lbs may perhaps. one day be found 
dut by the ox and the elephant. 
improvement will this be in the philoſophical 
world! We ſhall not then want Lord 'Mon- 
Hoddo+toteach Peter the Ouran Outang to 
talk Erſe; perhaps even inferior apes may 
dictate leſſone i in divinityx. 
P. 69.— Tie repreſentatiue body {of then ca- 
tholic church) are our prelates: the repreſented 
are the people: and at the head of this inflitu- 
Lion is the Pope, in whoſe hands refides the prin- 
cipal executive power. . . He has indeed his 
prerogative, 'but we have our privideges, and are 
independent on him, excepting where it has pleaſ- 
el the community to ſurrender into lis hands a 
limited ſuperintendance. If this were a true 
Account of the government of the church, we 
might imagine that the apoſtles, in ſettling it, 
had copied Blackſtone's Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. As it is, it is a part of the 
wild mufings of Edmond Richer, improved 
with a few conſtitutional terms by Mr. Be- 
rington. If Chriſt and the apoſtles had left 
dhe form of church- government and the 
powers of its chief ;governor undetermined, 
ve might then perhaps talk of prerogative ſur- 
rendered toihim by the community, of privi- 


"_ which OY have reſerved to themſelves, 
5 G and 


What an © 
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and of Proper and eſſential juriſdiction belong- 
ing to particular prieſts and paſtors, indepen- 
dent on the ſovereign pontiff. In the real 
catholie ſyſtem, the ſovereign pontiff has in- 
deed his prerogative, but he holds it from 
Jeſus Chriſt. Every ching in the church is 
ſubordinate to it, no privilege exiſts indepen- 
dent on him, no juriſdiction (Mr. Berington's 
excepted) is known, which does not emanate 
5 from his. His duty of ſuperintendance is 
impoſed on him by Chriſt, not ſurrendered to 
him by the community; the ſheep. and the 
ſhepherds alike are ſubject to him; the for- 
mer are not repreſented as conſtituents, nor 
are the latter elefted repreſentatives; - there 
is here no relation of deputies and conſtitu- 
-ents;/ the whole flock is governed by the 
ſureme ſhepherd, and the ſeveral portions of 
it are again governed, with ſubordination to 
the ſupreme ruler, by inferior ſnepherds de- 
puted by him, and from him is derived the 
quantity and extent of their juriſdidtion. 
All this originates from heaven, not a mite of 
it is derived from the votes or deputation of 
the community, who not having received any 
commiſſion to rule the church, cannot beſtow 
any juriſdiction on their W Nemo dat 
1 — e eee ee nee 
| "Pe 70. 
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FR — princes he (the Pope) has no 
concern. Indeed? Princes then are neither 
ſheep nor lambs. Would Mr. Berington have 
them to be goats He could not mention the 
Pope, without diſcharging a back-ſhaft at hg 
extravagant abuſe of power of old pontiffs ; but 
| the time is come, he ſays, when the influenc: of 
Rome is returning to its proger- channel; and 
when it ſhall be ſeen that his Juri iſaiflion i is bent= 
volent and paternal . ew « $808 be 15 prudent, | 
moderate, patient, meek and humble ; then will the 
Biſhop of Rome be reſpefted, and on this reſpect 
ill be founded an authority, &c. Cc. Catho- 
lics think, that the grounds on which tbe 
Pope s power reſts, entitle it to reſpect, what- 
ever be the private charaRer of the man who 
holds it. They think moreover that the ju» 
riſdiction of the Pope has in every age ap- 
peared benevolent and paternal, and that, 
with a few exceptions, prudence, moderation, , 
patience, meekneſs and humility. have been 
virtues always attendant on St. Peter's chair. 
They are ſeated upon it at preſent in their 
brighteſt farms. Even Mr. Berington ſeems to 
own in this page, that there is a beginning of 
ſomething good about the court of Rome, but 
it is not yet time to ſhe w reſpeã to it. ;Thip 


ſhall. be given only when it ſhall be ſeen that 
e | Popes 
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Popes poſſeſs virtues, and then at length ey 
ſhall enjoy an authority founded on that reſpett. 
Thanks for the prophecy. But may it not 
be preſumed, that. philoſophers will long re- 
main dim-fighted to papal virtues; and, as 
they will therefore withhold reſped, they will 
of courſe continue to deny papal authority? 
Hence they will perſevere in depreciating the 
\ reigning pontiff, by exaggerating the treſpaſ- 
ſes of his remote predeceſſors, they will cavil 
on every exertion of ſpiritual juriſdiQion 
uſed by him or his vicars, they will, above all, 
ſteadily aſſert and arrogate @ proper and * 
lial juriſdiction wholly uncontroulable by, and in- 
dependent of, the See of Rome. Catholics, who 
believe the Pope's' ſpiritual authority to be 
| founded on ſomething different from the fu- 
ture reſpect of philoſophers, hope to be tole- 
rated, if hoy! het ſome 8 for it at 3 


| ſent. © 


P. 71. 72, Ke. Mir. Berington ith ; 
| 8 the exiſtence of many religious prac- 
tices, which he cenſures as abuſes and follies, 
in ſome catholio countries, and he thinks, that 
Mr. Hawkins had ſeen as much of France as 
: he has' of Flanders, his invective would have been 

_ tefs intemperate. If theſę two gentlemen 
would now make a progreſs through France, 
„ l they 


„ 


bey would probably both have cauſe to be | 
ſatisfied with the improvements made by the 
_ philofophical rulers of that reformed church. 
Theſe abuſes are the niching of maumets in 


churches, the hanging of eyes, legs and arms round 
altars, the chriſtening of bells, and the ſprinkling 

of horſes. (P. 74.) He calls them indignitzes, 
he agrees with Mr. Hawkins to laugh at them, 
and he laments, that a creature which is called 
rational, can deviate ſo ſtrangely into folly, when 
e means to ſerve his Maker. (P.75.) Mr. 
Berington's joining in a laugh at religious 
practices with Mr. Hawkins, is no proof that 
they are fooliſh or abufive. They have both 
laughed at Monachiſm which Catholics ſtill 
'reſpeft. What are theſe niched mawmets 
which diſgrace creatures called rational, and 
thereby make Meſſieurs Berington and Haw- 
kins merry? They are ſtatues, (which ar- 
chitetts generally place in niches,) and though 
they are not always executed with elegance 
and taſte, yet with perſons, who cannot pro- 
cure others of more refined execution, they 
anſwer the purpoſe, for which the church al- 

| lows ſtatues to be niched in our places of pub. 
lic worſhip. Why muſt Catholics be ſtript 
of rationality, (which perhaps belongs to oxen 

2 we POR for hanging up arms and d legs 
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. in churches, when they believe that the ls 
of: thoſe limbs has been reſtored to them by 
Almisbiy- Cod? Is it rational to preſent to- 


kene of gratitude. to a ſurgeon, and irrational 
10 offer-them. to the Giver of all good gifts ? 
In the-praflices of the catholic church, God 


is ever held in view; all his gifts are ſanQi- 


ked by prayer; whatever is deputed to the 


ſervice of public worſhip is ſpecially hallowed 


by. theſe benedictions; bread, water, wax, gar» 
ments, fire, incenſe; and even bells are objects 


oſ theſe religious ceremonies; they are bleſs 


ſed by prayer, by croſſes, and they are ſprink» 


led with holy water; but where has Mr. Bey 


ring ton ſeen theſe things applied 19 horſes ? 


Why not to horſes? If things inanimate 


may be bleſſed and /prandled, why not horſes, 
who! perhaps, as well as oxen, have that ſome 
thing! which men call reaſon, and whieb Mr. 


Berington ſo ſtrangely miſuſes ? Compar- 


pratlices may be reckoned among the cum- 


brays weight of ceremonies and unmeaning pagean - 


try, which. material conceptions have introduced 
due Rurageas proffice, ani which a proper ſenſe 
of the dignity: of religion will point out to Biſhop 


Carroll as proper objetts of reformation, - There 


is a timidiiyi a nen in Mr. Beringtonꝰ s | 
language 


k * 1 
| lavguige on this fubje&; his nerves fem 
to admoniſfi him, that it is not yet time to 
ſpeak out boldly what he wiſhes; his irreſo-' 
lution difguſts me, but for my comfort there 
is a ſcience, à preciſion, a clearneſs,” a laſt cal 
elegance in the following canon of the council 
of Trent, which charms me. Si quis dizerit 
receptos et approbatos eccleſi catholice ritus in 
folemni ſaucramentorum ad miniſtratione adlubers 
conſuetos, aut contemni, aut fins peccato à mini- 
Firis pro libito omitti, aut in novos alios per quem 
cumęue etcleftarum” paſtorem mutari poſſe ; ana- 
thema of arge ol . en in _ GE 


P. 70. fle 0 of Ah biriat Pe 
Proteſtants, is, I confeſs, a cruel circumſtance ;" 
it is 'come-down from thoſe barbarous ages, when" 
the milder virtues chriſtianily were hardiy felt. 
Which were theſe ages? Has any age of 
Chriſt's church been unprovided of theſe vir 
tues ? Was ſhe influenced. by barbariſar 
when ſhe forbade the proſtitution of her ſaw» 
cred'rites of burial to perſons, Who are aliens! 
ts her; who are not her children? Was the 
church to wait to the latter ages, to learu re- 
ſpeQ:for:the dead from the ſons of Calvin, 
whoſe! implacable zeab for reformation ſpared: 
nnn nor her deb In: ſpite 
aon of 
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of Mr. Berington, I ſuſpect that the church 
muſt have ſome reaſon for her conduct. Be- 
ing eſſentially intolerant of error, (however | 
Mr. Berington may be offended at her for it,) 
ſhe cannot communicate in religion with 


aliens during their lives ; why. then ſhould 


ſhe commence communion with them after 
their death? Theſe perſons do not believe 
her dogmas of faith; ſome of them do not 
believe a future reſurreftion: many diſbe- 
lieve a middle ſtate of expiation, and many 
again mock at prayer for the dead, as much 


as Mr. Berington laughs at friariſm and ſprinks 
ting. The church holds her ſolemn ſervices 


to be ſacred and venerable. That of fune- 
rals is principally relative to the future reſur- 
reftion of the fleſh and the intermediate ſtate 
of temporal puniſhment, When the late ve- 


nerable Archbiſhop of Paris was taxed with 
fanaticiſm in refuſing burial to Voltaire, he 


wiſely anſwered, that it would be a mockery: 


of theſe two catholic tenets, to recite: a ſo- 


lemn' ſervice grounded upon them, over the 
corpſe of a man, who bad ſpent his liſe in 
ridiculing and inſulting them. The catholic 
— is conſiſtent in her tenets and her prac=! 
tices. If Mr. Berington were equally ſo, he | 


night ſurely reckon our funeral ceremonies. | 
among 


r 49 1 | 
among abs, cumb rous load * unmeaning ba- 
geuntry which: wants reformation, eſpecially as 


ſprinkling is one of them, and they are all 
very ancient, that is, were invented in thoſe 
| barbarous ages, when the mild virtues of chriſtia- 
nity were hardly felt. Why then does he covet 
them for Proteſtants? If Mr. Berington 
ſhould think proper to burſt through the thin 
partition, the catholic church will not binder. 
him from burying his mild virtues in any free 
field that he may chuſe : * will oy refuſe 
to do it for him. 

P. 81 — Pon ceaſe to be a Sh Catholic, 
that i is, you drop a ſew ſpeculative opinions. Is 
this the explanation of a theologian ? The real 
preſence, the ſupremacy of the Pope, the in- 
errancy of the church, purgatory, &c. are 
ſome of the tenets, which diſtinguiſh Catho- 
lics from Engliſh Proteſtants, and which Mr. 
Hawkins dropped upon his apoſtacy from the 
church of Rome. If theſe are opinions, hen 
they may be falſe, and Mr. Berington has no 
right to blame him. Articles of faith are not 

opinions, they are certainties. | 
Pi. 82.—The emperor, it is ſaid, has no reli- 
gion: it may be ſo: but if that indulgence of diſ- 
fofition, which I commend, be thought to prove it, 
it would be well or mankind Yo other princes had 
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48 little. My firſt remark, on reading chis 
tratt ſeven years ago, was, that it might eaſily 
unſettle the faith of weak Catholics, but that 
it would never convert a Proteſtant. Mr. 


Berington allows that the firſt would be an 


wnfriendly action. (P. 56.) He has through- 
out his book diſplayed a marked contempt of 


the miniſters, the authority and the pradtices 
of the catholic church, and he here plainly 
diſcovers his perluaſion, that the want of all 
religion! in princes would be a benefit to their 


ſabjetts, provided they were indulgent and 


philanthropic as the late Joſeph. This weak 
Prince's indulgence was reſerved for thoſe, 


who concurred in his projett of debaſing ca- 


tholic religion, and of robbing its miniſters 


and profeſſors of their authority and juſteſt 
rights. Joſeph II. and the Gallic aſſembly 
equally prove the definition of modern tole- 


ration, which has been ſtated above. Mr. 
Berington is in the right to claim toleration. 
No man wants it ſo much. His perſon, his 
property and his philoſophical muſings will 


certainly always find it; yea and his theolo- 4 


gical miſtakes have been twelve years diſſem- 
bled, they might even yet paſs unheeded 
amidſt the crude maſs of errors of the times, 
but it muſt not be allowed, that he ſhould 


continue 


L 52 J . 
continue to publiſh them as catholic truths. 
This is the only degree of toleration, which I 
refuſe him. | ; 

be 905.—How ROTOR 15 all intolerance! | 
What a fuſs this Mr. Berington makes about 

toleration and intolerance; two words, which 
he has never explained. He every where ad- 
vances the moſt unlimited claim to the for- 
mer; and he moſt intolerantly imputes the 
latter to whoever has the hardineſs to queſtion 
the rectitude of his doctrines. Poſſibly ſome 
of my readers may have formed but indiſtin&t 
ideas of theſe two things, and if I with-hold 
my opinion of them, they may perhaps be- 
lieve Mr. Berington, when he vill call me the 
moſt intolerant of bigots. 

- The warmeſt advocates for general bolera- 
tion admit, that it ought not to be allowed to 
perſons or opinions, which endanger the well- 
being of ſociety, the peace and tranquillity 
of ſubjeQs, or the juſt rights of their gover- 
nors. The experience 'of ages has proved, 
that alterations in religion are generally the 
forerunners and pretexts of civil commotions; 
and on this evidence, moſt ſoyereigns who 
have found a ſingle religion eſtabliſhed in 
their ſtates, have conſidered it as a primary 
duty. to check the early. riling and progreſs 
H 2 ok 


* 1 * ” 
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. 
Sue ſeQs; and from the Donarifts10/! the 
_ preſent day, when ſeverity has been uſed to 


ſappreſs them, faction, not opinion, has com- 
monly been the obje& of puniſhment,: Poli- 


tical and civil toleration is more or leſs al- 
lowed to difcordant ſefts, as governments 
think it convenient; and they who enjoy it, 


would well deſerve to loſe the indulgence, if 


they abuſed it to diſturb the public order, by 
inſulting the predominant religion, which is 
particularly ſupported and favoured by the 


public authority of the ſtate, With kings and 


rulers of ſtates, the intereſt of the community 
has generally been the meaſure of toleration 


and intolerance. 17 the miniſters of public 


| juſtice krew, that Mr. 5% 60 tolerated as 
| a catholic, had publicly dec 
enemy to all church-eftabliſthments, that he is not 
aſhamed to ſay, that the government which. is beſt 
 nclined to give us protection, nas THE ONLY 
; RIGHT 70 demand our allegiance ; that à ling of 
 . England deſerved to boſe his head, for having 
, made political connexions with a foreign 
power; could they poſſibly tolerate the ſpread- 


ed himſelf an 


ing of ſuch dottrines without interruption ? 


When various ſeQs are quietly ſettled, and 
1 demean themſelves peaceably towards 


be Ann of the * in 6 
it 


TIEN 


FRO TOE injuſtice. io debar them from 
pratices of religion. which are inoffenſive to 


the general tranquillity ; ſuch. toleration ia 


believe, never refuſed, nor is there, probably, 


a ſingle biſhop in the church, who wiſhes it te 
be denied. Civil toleration in this ſenſe is 


the wiſh of every rational man, and it is graut- 
ed by every rational government; but there 
is another ſort of toleration, which, for diſ- 


tinftion, I call eccleſiaſtical or theological. It 
is the indiſcriminate admiſſion of all kinds of 


 dotrine, and it is, in its own nature, perfekłily 


inconſiſtent with the catholic ſcheme of 


Catholics make open profeſſion of be- 
lieving a faith, a doRrine, a religion revealed 


by God. What God has revealed, they ſay, 
is removed beyond their power, and when 
_ revelation is once aſcertained, they think it a | 
criminal abſurdity, to ſet up a claim to liberty 


of opinion and freedom of choice. They 


. hold that God has eſtabliſhed: one church, 
that he has appointedthe paſtors of this church 


to preſerve the body of revealed truths un- 
altered and entire, and by all conſequence, 


7 Wen worſhip, or that he accepts all wor» 
> 


_ * that the decifions of theſe: paſtors are final. 
They cannot conceive either that God re- 


* 


_ ſhip with s As Chriſt came to 
inſtruct mankind; e allow a a 
free choice between truth and error. He 

foretold indeed, that this doctrine, which 

pPreaches peace, would divide mankind; but 
ſitill he exacted a preference for his doctrine; 

; no other was true, and he proved it. As we 

believe that God has both fixed this doctrine 
by revelation, and has appointed judges to 
aſcertain it, we think it a crime to refuſe ſub- 

miſſion to their word. Whoever refuſes it, 
muſt acknowledge chat he has relinquiſhed the 
catholic principle; he will be conſidered, and 
| if he be a teacher, he will be denounced /'as' 
ſuſpected in faith, he will enjoy his civil right, 
he may even retain his errors unmoleſted, but 
| the catholic church mult. reje him as one 
_ who is not of her fold. In other religions 
where the ſame authority is not acknowledged 
in the paſtors, e a greater latitude in the tolera- 
tion of religious doctrines will probably be 
praftiſed, - becauſe there no man aſſumes to, 
hauimſelf a; right to dogmatize, which, on his 
dun principle, he does not equally recognize. 
in others. But the catholic church acknow- 
ledgivg in her biſhops an excluſive right to, | 
judge of doctrine without appeal, and diſ- 
| e err idea * alteration | in her 
F131 ns | fan, 
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Laith; watches with a jealous eye che early 
_ beginnings of innovation; her biſhops warn 
their flocks where there is but a danger of 
ſeduQion; and their zeal is always moſt active, 
when the innovation ariſes from within their 
on pale, from the centre of their own ſanc- 
tuary, and novel opinions ö are preſented un- 
der the ſemblance of catholic truths. ReQi- 
tude of faith is eſſential to our religion, and our 
biſhops can no more tolerate error in belief, 
than they can authorize immorality i in action. 
Hence the. catholic church is eſſentially inlo- 
lerant of ſpeculative or practical error in reli- 
gion, ſhe is ſilent when it is taught by perſons 
who are aliens to her; but never will her 
biſhops ſuppreſs the paſtoral warning, when 
the faith of their flocks is expoſed to the riſk 
of alteration. ; Their zeal will be the more | 
active when the doctrinal errors of innovators 
are blended with principles hoſtile to the go 
vernment of their country; the credit of reli- 

gion will then prompt them to take the lead 
of the guardians. of the laws, whoſe miniſtry : 
8; equally. intereſted to repreſs . doctrines 
which may endanger the public tranquil- 

lg... 5 | „ 
ay * 1— 5 already. 1 a a long e comment 
ape a ſhort text; but as the matter is im- 
| portant, 
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TUFF 
ons while. I knowthat the divine author of 
out religion might have re-united our minds 
in one ſaith, as he might alſo have compelled 
our wills to the obſervance of all his precepts. 
He has not done either of theſe things, be- 
cauſe ſuch a miracle was not conformable to 
the ſyſtem of his providence, to the free na- 
ture of man, or to the character of chriſtian 
faith, which muſt be meritorious and there. 
fore free. But it does not follow from this, 
that we are allowed to prefer falſehood to 

truth, vice to virtue, or that obſtinacy in er- 
ror, as well as moral turpitude, will not be 
puniſhed by the common Father. He has 
given all judgment to his Son, and this Son 
has pronounced, that he who ſhall not have 
believed his doctrines, ſhall be condemned. 
The infliQing of juſt vengeance on wilful in- 
credulity in the next world is reſerved to the 
"= prerogative of the Son of God; and though 
de ſucceſſors of his apoſtles wiſh to preſerve 
is all men from incurring it, yet guided by his 
example in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, they 
know that mental errors are not to be pu- 
niſhed by J vil reſtraints, becauſe their divine 
wmaſter did not preach his goſpel vith ford 
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Aid Hr; f rötitlnd them to bring back the 
ertönt Dy the tetrof of chaſtiſement. They 
meditate fis dreadfifl word, “that unbelievers 
«tbe könttettined,“ but they alſo imitate 
tie charity with Which he excuſed the unbe- 
Rev ing Je and tender prayed for chem on 
we erdſb. inn 

Alx this is perſesly konübegt with 1 
miöſt inflevible zeal to preſerve the purity of 
FAR it its primitive integrity, and if Mr. Be- 
fingto enpees that the orthodox ſhould 
be mtkiffetent about doftrine; and equalize 
their ohn tenets with thoſe of rival fefts, he 
regülrés an impofibility. If he means that 
the orthod bufht not to moleſt their diſſent- 
ing defybbotifs by turbulent and ſeditious 
Eohdilft} it is 4 leſſon Which he may learn 
from his cath6Hfe brethren, not one of whom 
bas like himfelf; te fbünced hoſtility againſt all 

 trelefiaſtienl eubliſiments, which the ſecular arm 
Febports; br has boaſted that he views with plea- 
flux the attarls, which are levelled againſt that 
of hiv tounitrys He alone has counted the 


zrdins & gunpbꝰmdeV, be#hn” 10 be laid, which in 
Probe ſcuſon till a plode and produce the defired 
efe#; He alone Has appreciated the fill and 
peredranes of | thi Chief engineer; (See an ad 
nn Rev. of 
154 8 . 7 
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Berington, pages 40. 41.) Other catholics ads. 
not in the ſecret of the miners, and they ſin- 
8 cerely hope, that no man of the catholic name 
will ever enliſt himſelf, as the Guy Vaux of 
the party. More tolerant than Mr. Bering- 
ton, they quietly ſubmit to the economy of 
public order, they would think it criminal to 
diſturb: it, and they do not repine to; ſee a 
church-eſtabliſhment favoured by the govern- 
ment which protects them, though their con- 
ſcience forbids them to adhere to it, and they 
are excluded from a participation in its emo- 
luments. Intolerant they certainly are, but 
only of theological error in their on com- 
munion; becauſe this is eſſential to their re- 
ligion, and indifference is not compatible with 
an interiour conviQtion that their tenets are 
ſtamped with the mark of certainty. It is na- 
tural for man to attach importance even to his 
opinions, and in this view, intolerance is not 
more peculiar to religion, than to any other 
opinion or ſyſtem that intereſts mankind. 
Mr. Berington thinks it impoſſible that men 
ſhould ever agree in religion; (Life of Abeil- 
lard, p. 157. & alibi,) how. can he expect that 
they ſhould agree in indifference about reli 
sion? Convinced that Jam in poſſeſſion of 
true religion, I muſt naturally with to extend 
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it, wo to induce others, by perſuaſion and in- 
ſtruction to embrace it. If Mr. Berington 
may preach unlimited toleration of all reli- 
gious doctrines, becauſe he approves it, ſhall 
he refuſe me the liberty of recommending a 
doQrine which I like better? If my theolo- 
gical intolerance be a crime, can his be a vir- 
tue? In fact there are not men more illibe- 
rally intolerant, than philoſophers who preach 
unlimited toleration. Their toleration is, at 
firſt; indifference | to every religion, and it 
ſoon ripens into hatred againſt! all. Tolera- 
tion in their language; is like liberty in the 
mouth of the ſeditious. Unjuſt like the an- 
cient Romans, they demand freedom for 
themſelves: and ſlavery for- all others. The 
preſent ſtate of religion in FRAY rance * exempli- 
ſies theſe truths, Mott 
_ To conclude, what is the difference be- 
tween Mr. Berington and other catholics on 
this point? When it is taken in the ecclefia/- 
zical and theological ſenſe, he demands univer- 
ſal and unlimited toleration of every kind of 
doQtrine; they can tolerate none that wants 
the ſanQtion of their biſhops. He calls all in- 
tolerance unchriſtian; they think intolerance 
of novelty eſſential to chriſtianity. He ſcems 
"TS. | to 


— 


R 
to ground bis happineſs on toleration'of all 
error; they found theirs on purity of faith. 
In regard of civil toleration, he and they e: 
qually applaud. it, and think it guete the 
peaceful profeſſors of every known religion in 
the land; but he is a profeſſed enemy to the 
ebabliſhment of apy religion, true gr falſe; 
they wiſh their own eſtabliſhed, throughout the 
world, becauſe they belijeye it true. He de- 
nounces open hoſtility againſt the eſtabliſh- 
ment of that, which the majority of his coun. 
trymen have preferred; they bow. ſubwiſſion | 
to the public will, in which they cannot con- 
cur, and will neyer hathour à thought ox at- 
tempt a deed yhich ay affęct the tranguillity 
of the ſtate which, protefts them. . I, ANY 
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on COTE 


Hiſtory of the Eibe of Abeillard ad 
 Heloiſa, with, their genuine Letters, 


7 len the "Rev, * 2 ph Berringion.— 
WE when, 7. 15 


* "UE b of: this rens gan toads 
it a difficult taſk to purſue the author through 
every page of a motley ſtory, though almoſt 
each is tintured with the ſame errors, which 
I have remarked in the preceding works, 
The ſame fondneſs for innovation, the ſame 
unqualified: claim for toleration of error, the 
ſame ſpite againſt the depoſitaries of ſpiritual 
authority, the ſame contempt for what the 
_ catholic church xreſpeQs and venerates, ars 

the principles which guide the author's pen, 
and he ſeems 10 diſplay them yith a fondneſs 
and zeal, which beſpeak ſome perſonal intereſt. 


Tg apd A ao ſentiment per- 
rm 


4 than-in ſtudy ing the reſt of his works. 


t 3 


ſecuted by ſuperſtition and bigotry, form the 
fable of the tale, and Auguſtus i is not more 
clearly marked in the charaQter of Eneas, 
than Mr. Berington perſecuted by unmelted 
bigots of the college, is ſhadowed in the ad- 
ventures of the unfortunate Abeillard. No 
other intereſt could have engaged a man of 
talents to ſelect for an hiſtoric theme the un- 
inviting ſtory. of a. vain, ſelfiſh and capricious 
prieſt; and as nobody beſides. Mr. Berington 
can feel this little intereſt tickling his heart, 1 
it is no wonder that fo few copies have been 
' ſold, notwithſtanding the old ſhop- trick of 
advertiſing a ſecond edition, with a new 
frontiſpiece to: the firſt. A few remarks upon 
this performance will anſwer my purpoſe. of 
_ diſplaying» Mr. Berington's genuine princi- 
ples, and I hope I may ſpend my time e 


3 P. 19. 20. We are informed chat ew 
/ Paris, the moſi enlightened in the univerſe, 
pays fapenſtitibus veneration to 4 1 
named St. Genevieve, which every traveller has 
_ witneſſed; an every good man has Lane Me: 

Berington ought to have told us, what ſuper- 
ftitious practices are here uſed, and his would 
P been as much ä with I * 

e 
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as + the two. cruſades and ode 
_ paſſages contained in it. I have been at St. 
Genevieve' a. but I ao. witneſſed nor la- 
mented any ſuperſtitious veneration practiſed 
there. I. aſked, why the ſhrine of the holy 
ſhepherdeſs attracted crowds of votaries, while 
the royal relics. of the ſovereign, St. Lewis, 
were but thinly attended. A reverend prieſt 
anſwered, © that, even in the. order of. ſanc-- 
tity, Almighty God ſeemed to give a marked 
preference to.lowlineſs of ſtation.” Perhaps. 
Mr. Berington will not admit me to be a god 
man, but will he refuſe that title to the biſhops 
and clergy of the metropolis oſ France, to the 
monarchs and magiſtrates of that kingdom, 
Who, for ages, have venerated the ſhrine of 
their humble and ſaintly patroneſs? They 
thought it not ſuperſtition, becauſe they were 
catholies; but the good men, who have now 
ſtripped them of their power, have cleared 
away all this atras, and have transferred their 
veneration to the philoſophic aſhes of Vol- 
taire and Rouſſeau. When Mr. Berington 
goes next to Paris, his goodneſs wall” find no- 
thing to lament at St. Genevieve's. 
P. 24,—Topurſue an objed of DTS ih 
unceaſing ardour is here made a charaReriſtic- 
of * This ſarcaſm i is firſt levelled at a 
wan private 


of the feverll popes; Hs govetited the churefr 
iff the ere vEnth Century, Nr. Befington-s ge- 


Bom of anteribur ages, and they did not reſt 
merely on à hewly diſtobe red collection of deeretij 
to ieh Mr. Berington tells ws) the wink cis 
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is aflerwärds iflüſtratedl in the 4ccunt gv en 


nefal picture 6f them is disffgüred by alf the 


diſtofteck featürés invented by mödért ehe- 


mies of the ſee of Rome. When he deſcribes 


_ theſe poßes, he feems to forget tat their age 


was diffthguithed beyond others by an inf 


dation of vices, and that 46 the' greatieſs of 
the evil requited; fo the ſtubborn chatdfter = 


of many bf the offenders juſtified ſeverity iti 
Es freien. The aim of the Innocents; Urs 


bang, Gregories und Adriaus of this age 


was t6 fe- eſtabliln juſtice and order through 


Saut the chürch ; the means Which" they this 


ployed, though lometimés improper; had beet 
prepared, by What Vas then ddemed the wif. 


tien of the times guve greut uuthority. (p. 35. 


Tie newlj ddiſtovered decretals of Ifidore Merz 
ator had then èxiſted above three hundred 


years, the prineiples'sf thetũ had been admits 
len till longer, ind though the defects, which 


modern criticiſm has detected in them were 
then utjpetetibed, yer the vel crititiſm of the 


times 
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mes could diſcover that the deerets 
produced long after the age of St. Leo, or St. 
Gregory, or other ancient pontiffs, in whoſe 
deeds and letters were found precedents for 
molt of the acts of power which theſe decre- 
tals autheriſed. Why then does Mr. Bering= 


ton ſo juſtly acknowledge that the object of 


the popes in the eleventh century was to extend 
the benign influence of religion, (p. g5-) and fo 
unjuſtly repreſent them as graſping at univerſal 
ntonarchy like Cæſar and Alexander 2 Why does 
he ever give us caricatures inſtead of por- 


_ traits ? The antagoniſts of ancient Popes are 


every where pictured as pitiable objects, per- 
feeuted hy ſaintly popes, purſuing the object of 
Meir ambition with unceaſing ardour; little or 


nothing is ſaid of the vices and violences of 


the men, who happily for the age, in which 


they ſinned, fill dreaded ſpiritual puniſn- 


ments, when no others could reach them. In 
the preſent age, when the moſt diſintereſted 
_ exertions of ſpiritual authority are reſiſted 
with (mockery and inſult, it is faſhionable to 
miſrepreſent the vievs of ancient biſhops, be- 


cauſe this tends to weaken the reſpe& and 
ſubmiſſion, which the virtues of their ſuffer- 


ing ſucceſſors demand from whoever i is a 


0 aa and has a heart. Mr. Berington | 


* owns, 


— 
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owns, 1 know not how, (p. 99.) that the popes 
of the eleventh century were the firſt men of 
their age in abilities and moral virtues, and yet 
his book is as much a declamation againſt 
their extravagancies, pride, ambition and ty- 
ranny, as it is an hiſtory of the life of Abeil- 
lard, Mr. Berington is a philoſopher, 
P. 39. It (veneration for the inſtruments 
of our Saviour's paſſion) may be called new. 
Mr. Berington is a learned ſcribe, and like tile 
houſeholder he brungeth forth out of lus treaſure, 
new things and old, according as they can ſerve 
his purpoſe, which I ſuſpe& to be rather nem. 
When modern popes and biſhops are to be 
diſcredited, he ſhames them down witch the 
old ſins of the Urbans and Gregories, which 
were forgiven near a thouſand long years ago. 
When old practices of piety are to be vilified, 
he oppoſes to them the new muſings of French. 
philoſophers, nay he: advances farther, and: 
upon his own credit, he pronounces them 
new. In the page now before me, he applies 
this epithet in italics to chriſtian reſpe& and 
veneration for the inſtruments of our Saviour's 
paſſion, becauſe he can trace it no higher than 
the era of Conſtantin and Helen. He cha- 
ritably owns, that this new devotion was found 


ed on ideas of piety in 40. centuries ; but to 
8 | N 
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- preſerve. his brethren in the eighteenth from 
ſuch dangerous novelties, he takes care to in- 
form them, on the credit of an author, who 
does not always reaſon Juſtly, (ibid) (I believe, 
Voltaire) that no man left to the free impulſe of 
humanity would imprint kiſſes on the inſtruments 
_ which have let out the life of his deareſt friends 
If his author does not reaſon juſtly in this 
place, why does he copy his indevout imper- ; 
| tinences? If Mr. Berington approves bis rea- 
ſoning, why does he permit the inhuman prac- 
' tice of imprinting kiſſes on the croſs on. Good... 
Friday, to be continued' in his chapel at Of. 
cott? As far as humanity is concerned, the 
modern emblem, or the original inſtrument 
can make but little difference; and if it be 
:nhuman to kiſs the crucifix, certainly. i cans) 
not be philanthropic to gaze at it, to kneel 
and to pray before it. Theſe practices may 
even be called new; for though crucifixes 
have been often dug out of the tombs of the 
ancient martyrs, yet I believe there is no de- 
ciſive evidence, that the chriſtians expoſed 
them in their places of worſhip, much earlier 
than the era of Conſtantin and Helen. Per- 
haps 'Mr. Berington in this paſſage was only 
dazzled with a new idea, and knew not how 
it reſiſt the temptation of philolophizing, 
"MN even 
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even at the rifk of being told by bigots, thas 


lie does not always, reaſon juſtly, _ 

P. 44.— In this page Pape Urban is faig 
to haves conceived the project of the firſt eru- 
ſade gu the ſpot, upon hearing the relation of 
Peter the hermit, though in the two forego- 
ing pages we were informed, that this very 


Urban and his predeceſſor Gregory planned 


this expedition upon rational motives of deep- 
ſighted policy, and that the cruſades were not 
diflated by that wild enthuſiaſn to which they are 


generally aſcribed. This Pope Urban was a 
miſchievous man, and. he lived in the fame 
age with Abeillard. Hence he is accuſed 


(P- 46, ) of introducing into the diſcipline of the 


church the innovation g/ plenary indulgences, 
granted for one fingle work of piety, and of the 
many abuſes which followed: from it. The diſ- 
. Cipline of commutation of the Penitentiary ca- 
; 25 had indeed been creeping in for more 


5 be redeemed i: in Y 4 few days, and 3 it is imme- 


4! diately added, that prlgrimages to. Rome, to 
4  Compoſtella, and to Jeruſalem, entered into this 
Altem of commutation, In the next edition of 


Abeillard (which will be the third) Mr. Be- 
. rington will ipform ys, how in the eleventh 
| century, when mail-coaches and poſi-horſes 

| Were 


* * 
were not in uſe, a pilgrimaga to Rome, Com- 
poſtella, and Jeruſalem could poſſibly be a 
work of a ſew days; he will alſo explain, how 
the dreadſul perils of war in a long and tedious 
Eruſade, ſuperadded by Urban's new projet to 
the meritorious » exerciſe of @ wandering life, 
(p. 47+) could poſſibly conſtitute that ſingle 
work of piety, for which Urhan diſcharged ſinners 
from the puniſhment due to their crimes, A 
_ cruſade fuperadded to a pilgrimage, make, at 
the leaſt, {wo works of piety, and if either of 
them was faitbfully and patiently performed, 
it might have inferred. a ſeries of pious works, 
perhaps equivalent to all the zigour of the pe- 
mitentiary canons, In expeRtation of this 
Information, we will be ſatisfied to believe, 
that the church has a power of granting ple» 
nary. indulgences, that the uſe of them is ſay 
lutary to chriſtians, that this power was uſed 
long before the days of Urban, and that in 
the diſtribution of theſe ſpiritual grants, which 
have been ſometimes abuſed, the church is 

not abandoned by the Spirit of God, 

P. 33.—In works of genius, epiſodes are 
er ta illuſtrate the main fubjeQ, and 
critics expett that they ſhould riſe out af it, 
A man of Mr, Berington's genius is not to be 
fettered with common rules ; but unleſs I tell 

| it, 


Tr 3 
it, my readers, who have not ſtudied this fx. 
vorite work, will never ſufpeQ, that the hif- 
tory of the cruſades, among other things, 
forms an epiſode to the ſcholaſtic diſputes 
and amours of Abeillard and Heloiſa. This 
happy pair then are ſtudying divinity at Paris, 
and we are ſcaling the walls of Jeruſalem. 
As ſoon as our hardy Palladins have atchiev- 
ell their conqueſt and all oppoſition has ceaſed, 
they turn themſelves to the holy ſe pulchre, ſays 
Mr. Berington, they fing anthems to their Sa- 
"WT they diſſolve in tears, and bear the appear- 
ance of every foft and tender emotion, with ſenti- 
ments of humiliation and contrition. It is cer 
tainly very philoſphical to call all this Ae. 
Fition and enthuſiaſm ; (ibid.) but it is not 
quite fo philoſophical to inſtance it as an in- 
conſiſtency in human nature, ſin ce it is very na- 
tural, that when men have attained a great 
object, they ſhould indulge the feelings which 
it is calculated to produce. In the caſe be- 
fore us, the cruſaders? veneration for the ho- 
ly ſepulchre was, by Mr. Berington's concef 
ton, "Founded in piecy, and what ſhould pietx 
- produce,” but humiliation and contrition, eſpe⸗ 
-<lally fince the total defeat of their enemies 
e rendered their aprons ufeleſs! P Coutd | 
Thee Baerga n | 
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not the ſyſtem of nerves "Ei accounted for, 
YT TS 
P. 67.—Im the Full blow 4 Rare ee by 
the days of Abeillard flowed on in one unrufled 
ſtream, and the ſame tide | brought, wealth and 
glory with it.—Quid ſibi vult ſeminiverbius iſte? 
Ack. 17. He brings together three ſtrange 
metaphors, a flower, an unruffled ſtream, and 
a tide (which is generally ruffled) to con- i 
vince us of the ſimple poſition, that Abeil- 
lard lived in peace.” Surely, I ſaid, theſe. . 
three things are full as inconfiſtent, as chriſ- 
tian devotion and martial ardour in the con- 
querors of Jeruſalem. What an, intemperate 
uſe of rhetoric! what an injudicious felection 
of metaphors! Thus I was going on, when 
the very next ſentence informed me, chat the 
famous nervous ſyſtem, upon the tone of: which all 
our animation depends, ſoon relaxes, when, 45 
ſour is withdrawn, that excited its vibrations. ph 
excuſe him. His nervous ſyſtem muſt 2. | 
been diſordered, when he wrote that ſentence; , 
and if a /pur is neceſſary to make it vibrate in 
proper tone, I hope he will have no reaſon to 
r that I have withdrawn Ws: 
P. 104. contains a curious account of tble 
origin. of monaſtic inſtitutions. Mr. Bering=" 
ton pronounces, that at eaſt in theſe L 
Yi m 


= 


r 


8 feel right in Believing: their motives grounded 


more the practice, of their rules might however 


objekt and practice. 


L 7 F 


as, we ere diſpoſed to think that our Savidus 


did not depart /u efficiently from the common mans 


ins and ways of ſociety. The days are indeed de- | 


generate, if Chriſtians can ſuppoſe, that their 
Redeemer departed at all from true maxims 
and ways of fociety, of which his example 
vas the brighteſt illuſtration. But monaſtie 
founders, it ſeems, were not ſatisfied with the 
perfection of jeſus Chriſt; According to 
Mr. Berington, they fancied that there were 
Faths, which would lead them nearer (than the 
paths of Jeſus Chrift) 20 the high perfection of 
angels, and theſe they reſolved to tread.” (Ibid.) 
If theſe men' really preferred angels to the 
King of angels, then Mr. Berington is per- 


on miſconceptions of duty. Phe ſtudy, and ſtilt 


convince Mr. Berington, that Jefus Chriſt 
was the object of thefe men's imitation, and 


bis evangelical feſſons the rufe which they fol- 


lowed. Perhaps Mr. Beriti gtonꝰs account i 
grounded on miſconceptions” of their r 


4 - T1 ; N? 


P. 131.— Tleſe regions TOR to which 
ſome Chriſtians, in too vain 6 partialiiy, pretend 
an excluſive right. The Chriſtian's exclufive : 


pretenſion to * of eternal happi- 
, neſs 
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neſs i is thought to be RF 1 on their Savi- 
our's aſſurance, unleſs a man be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghoſt, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom ff God. John! iii. 3. If this partia- 

lity be vain, then vain is the declaration of 

him who has ſaid, my words are ſpirit and life. 
If this pretenſion be vain, then vain is the pro- 
feſſion of chriſtianity ; the Jew and the Gen- 
too, the Mabometan and the Infidel, whom 
Mr. Berington invites to /it down by him in the 
funſhine of England, (State and Behav. p. 186, 
Sc.) may alſo take their ſeats by him in the 
regions of eternal happineſs as yell as in this 
region of tranſient felicity. They will be 

happy here, as ſoon as church-eſtabliſhments 


are aboliſhed, The misfortune is, there is 


one religion eſtabliſhed i in heaven, and it is 
not that of Jews, Gentoos, Mahometans or 
Philoſophers. | 5 

P. 138 .— He that gle for heterodoyy, wi F 
be fare to find it. He that looks for it in the 
Life of Abeillard, looks for trees in the fo. 
reſt, I have anxiouſly. ſought for orthodoxy 
in it, but the profeſſors of it are throughout 
the objets of the author's averſion. He has 
leſs philanthropy for theni, than for Jews 
e and Mahometans. ä 
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ſophy, arts, or hiſtory? Not merely becauſe 
they conceive religion to be an object of 


objects ſlide from her graſp, and he, who is 


Tt is à trite obſer cation, that Ufputes on 


by ire generally conducted with more 


acrimony and unyielding perſeverance, than 
conteſts oh any other object of human know-. 


ledge. Mr. Berington fays, that cvntrovetſy 


muſt be @ little animated, ¶ Reflect. p. gg.) and 
of cburfe, while he writes with gall agdihft 
the overweening orthodoa,' he will not expett 
that they dip their pens in milk. Why do 
not men attack and defend religion with the 
ſame temper, and even good humour, with : 
which they can difpute upon matters of phi- 


higher excelfence and impottance; Gul be- 


cauſe no teligious controverſy can exiſt, that 


does not wound the party, Which happens to 
be wrong, in the paſſion deareſt to his heart, 


intellectual pride. In diſputes on ſcience, 


no pretenſions to infallibility are advanced; * 


ingenuity and fancy have their full ſcope, the 


powers of the mind may play, till Nah 
with the ſport they yield by voluntary fab< 


miſſion,” or convert their energy to ſome new 
purſuit. - In religion, you quickly arrive at 
the point where Teaſon is checked ; the feels 
an inſuperable barrier to her exertions, the 


beſt 


4 
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beſt, acquainted. with the matter, appeals im- 
mediately to authority. His adverſary, if he 
be A nervous, philoſopher, diſdains the impe- 
rigus ſummons, he ſpurns the idea of ſubmit- * 
ting to his equal, he pants to range in freer 
Felds, he throws his book from him in indignation, 
he accuſes bim of malevolence and ouerween- 
ing anthadoxy ;. he teproaches him with conſtru- 
ing mn Nales into monſters, deviations from com- 
mon. language into heretical innovations ; who- 
ever appeals to authority, will iofallibly be 
vpbraided ith Ignorance, ſuperſtitian, enthuſi- 
g/m, and intolerance. . (See Life of Abeillard, 
p- 133, 434, ef pam.) If che acknowledged 
judges pronounce an authoritative. ſentence, 
the tolexant philoſopher will tell them,  4hat 
they laue been animated in their enquiries by 
overweering orthodoxy, and arrogently miſtake 

the haſe ſuggeſtions of, their own minds, ſar the 
love . {axed truth. (P. 2389 The obvious 
and ſimple mode of exculpating the accuſed 
party by, making a public profeſſion of faith, 
| is,difdained as a Huerile taſk, and Abcillard * 
_ difgraced, and fallen, as as Joon as he. 16 required 
to recite the. Alhansſian Creed. (P. 145) 
The map who. conſiders this as: an bymiliating 
trial, mut ſurely want the humility of the goſi- 
1 * way be ſuſpekted as. vell as Abeil- 
3 Lad 
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lard (p. 155+). 97 loving himſel, 7 betler than "ke 
loves truth. At all events, we may conclude 
with Abeillard's hiſtorian, that the man, who 
writes thus, views the conduf of others, as as it re- 
lates to himſelf, through ſo dark à medium, that 
he has not the power to form an equitable and can- 
did judgment. Round his own perſon plays a 0 
1 and brilliant ſunſhine, which caſts light and 
amiability on every thought, every deſigu, every 
un dertaking, every action. So he JO. Suck 
15 Abeillard's hiſtorian. (Ibid.) Ws 

P. 156, 137.— Tie perſecutions to which his 


(Abeillard's) doctrinal ideas expoſed him! give a 
| frrong portrait of the times; . . » + but he, who, 


with fome attention, las obſerved the real ca- 
Tafter even of the prefent times, will ze ready to 
acknowledge, that if they are Teſs intolerant, it is 
not becauſe either their principles or paſſions are 
different, but becauſe they dare not, or are afham- 
ed to profeſs tem. The philoſophy of a {ew Ts 
chriſtian moderation of others," ine religious in- 
difference of many, and the modiſh vices of more, 
have gained fo much on the bigotry, the ſuperſti- 


tion, the falfe zeal, the fanaticiſm of the multi- 
tude, that he who dares to be intolerant 1 is laughed | 


at, and he, who would perſecute, is ridiculed. 
Yet what are the points which could ſo warm tie 
Was of churchmen, end ' which 3 in 1 4 86, would 

Nu 


EFF 
$ communicate to the ame order of men, 
en equal portion of ' holy fire, were the impedi- 
ments removed, which I have mentioned . 
They regard not the important worſhip of our 


Maker, nor the great intereſts of religion, nor the 


good of ſociety, nor moral worth, nor, G. 


It has been ſaid, with ſome ſemblance of truth, 


that the holy Founder of the chriſtian ſyſtem, 


therefore expreſſed certain doftrines in ambiguous 


or myſterious language, that men, who, he knew, 
from variety of character, could never adopt uni- 
ty in belief, might not indeed be free to think as 
theywleafed, (for his language is fufficiently per- 


ſpicuous,) but that, when they differed from one 


another, they might find indulgence. If ſuch was 
his intention, how much have we ſtriven to coun- 


teract the wiſe arrangement ? . . . « Wien our 


pegs is engaged,” or the buſineſs comes home to 
: own feelings, then, I conceive,” we” may be 


ang « « « but when the object conſtitutes a part 
of thoſe eſſential attributes, which the Deity has 
pleaſed to conceal from us, in the dark abyſs of 


| his on infinitude ;* when he has not conſeitutes 
us his delegates to repreſent his perſon, or to vin- 
dicate his rights, why are we arrogantly to erett 


a tribunal, and call our equals before it? He 


who has made us what we are would very willingly, | 


1 N di iſpenſe with the * of our 
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264k, and be mare fatisfied, that ue e tl 
things aboue that adminiſtration, the wiſdom, a 
beneficence of whach. are veſt adepted to the im- 
portant wor. u3s eſt : fee uinνsens ſententias 
. Permonibus mnperitis'?. Job 38. It eee 
loſopher ſententiouſly arraigning the g 
 dhans of catholic faith as e Porn an | 
Joudly aſſerting bis claim to unlimited tole- 
zation of error. Alas l hy may rar be 
refused in every other ſcience, and in reli- 
gion alone, to point it out, muß be termed, 
| bigotry, ſuperſtition, falſe zeal and Janaticiſm & 
Tbe teaſon has been given; decauſe in reli 
gion authoxity, has a right to ſpeak and v0 de 
mand. ſubmiſion. When the pride of phile, 
ſophy refuſes. it, religion anſwers, Then 
vou are not af. mine. Bebold my patent: 
. ie e wigs in heaven my decihon is pro- 
it admits vo reply. If you xeſiſt 
* my g oltles and evangeliſts will call you. 
ſeducers and enemies of Chriſt. They 5 
will refpett your. temporal rights, they will 
tolerate your errors. [You will. inſult 
them, as. . bigotted, fuer ſitious, \fanatical and 
dercured with fo le tal; they will tolerate 


your outrages and pray for your converſion. 
Intolerant they will ever be of error, impa- 
nen of divilion, becauſe unity e 

very 


; * 
* N 33 + — 


£9] 
 Fety eſſence of their divine feiehce, and xe 
who alters the reli gion of CI, — 
Chriſt Wt eq 

In fact, what does Mr. Berlogton mean? 
11 is a child of the catholic church, he tan- 
not be ignorant that ſhe is the depofitary of 
the revelation of God, and that | heaven and 


earth ſhall ſooner paſs, than ſhe mall tolerate 5 


in ſilence the ſlighteſt alteration in her faith. 
Vainly does our philoſopher define, that the 


ſublime do&rines of the Trinity, which Abeil- 


ſard impugned, regarded not the wor/hip of our 


Creator, the great intereſts of religion, or moral 
worth; the Man-God who revealed them, beſt 
knew their conhexion with theſe great ends; 
and as long as religion wan continue to'be 


a. perfect bolocauſt of man to his Creator, fo 


ig will the church of Chriſt exatt from her 
children, the perfett ſubmiſſion of their un- 


derttanding to the incomprehenſible truths of 


God, as well as the conformity of their wills 
and hearts to his moral precepts. For ever 
mall che church reprobate novelty of dor- 
trine, becaüfe "the is eſſentially intolerant of 
error, as Gor 17 incapable of change; and 


and de eeries it as berlecution, h, be calumniates, 
„ Pperfecifes n i other. In the * 
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now under conſideration, : even joins hit 
voice with the declared enemies of chriſtiani- 5 
ty; for when he vainly triumphs in the de- 
feat of eccleſiaſtical intolerance he aſcribes 
the victory to the philoſophy of a few, the reli- 
gious indi lifference of many, and the modiſh vices 
of more. True it is, he joins chriſtian modera- 
tion to this conquering triumvirate ; but it is 
one of thoſe incoherent aſſemblages of beings, 
which never met but in Mr. Berington's 
| head, and cannot be found but in books. 
Chriſtian moderation does not make a com- 
mon cauſe with ehiloſo ophy, religious indifferen« 
&, and modiſh vice; and while theſe three 
affociates combine to revile the catholic 
church, chriſtian moderation ſits at her helm, 
it guides every ſentence of her biſhops, it 
edifies in their patience, it inſtruQs in their 
example: they ſteadily anathematiſe error, 
and mildly invite their ſtraying bretbren to 
walk in the path of truth. The. catholic 
cburch every where diſtinguiſhes the fin from 
the ſinner, ſhe reprobates the one, ſhe admo- 
niſhes, ſhe exhorts, ſhe ſeeks, ſhe tolerates 
the other. The principles of her biſhops are 
the ſame in every age, even by the confeſ- 
ion of Mr. Berington, and when he falſely ; 
an, that * dare not , then, his own 
| cordut 
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1 8 belies his words; for ſurely he would 


never have written two ſuch peeviſh pages 
_ againſt an enemy, whom he really believed 
to be too cowardly to reſiſt him. He thinks 
however, that modern churchmen would ſtill 
catch the holy fire, if the impediments, which he 
has mentioned, were removed, and theſe are, 


pPhilaſophy, indifference for religion, and modiſh | 


vice. Alas! can Mr. Berington think that 


God has made uſe of theſe three things as 


means to reform his church, to teach her the 
true ſpirit of toleration, to check the over- 
 weening orthodoxy of her biſhops? The firſt of 
.them, philoſophy, takes the lead 1 in this page, 
and while it allows men to be ardent where their 


oun intereſt is engaged, it preſumes.to cenſure 
the forwaranefs of their 2eal, when that of reli- 
gion is concerned. Theſe men muſt be bi- 


ſhops, becauſe biſhops were. the perſons who 


| had. cenſured Abeillard's doftrines, and in- 


deed no other perſons ever preſumed to decide 
the rectitude of religious tenets. They 
then are blamed by Mr. Berington, for ereft. 


ing a tribunal and calling their equals before it, 
though, God has not conſtituted them his delegates, 


| and the objefts of their judgment be impene- 
table to kuman reaſon, and as remote, as earth is 
: from. heaven. They are even accuſed of coun- 
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, myſterious language. If. the deſign. of Chriſt 
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leracling, hy fuch condutt, the wiſe. arranges 
ment ep PefusChrift WW yu is this n. 


ment? A 
If whlaſk Me. Ravingiont 8 biſkop,checrill 


bed tell us, that this arrangement is 


written in the goſpel, that it eſtabliſhes him 
and bis colleagues Judges of revealed truths, 
that their tribunal has been open e ighteen 


hundred years, chat it has preſerved the words 
ol life unaltered; chat the merit of believing 


them here in the enigma, muſt precede the 


happineſs of ſeeing them hereafter in the 


blaze of revelation, that he who believes 


them ſhall: be ſaved, he who: diſbelieves mm "7 


condemned. What i is this arrangement Ne 

Mr. Berington and philoſophers tell us, 
that the holy Founder of the chriflian. Hſiem | 
yr. that men never could adopt unity in be- 
Tief (alas, why then did Chriſt o earneſtly 


purpoſely expreſſed his doftrines'in ambiguous or 


had been to puzzle and lead us into errors 


| be would, by this arrangement, 3 have | 


"© 4 * 7; 


as we have ſeen, he has conſtituted 3 no delegates, | 
No tribunal to expound 1 the meaning of his 


* 9201s and wy oracles, Every 2 
8 then 


CL 8 


then muſt have 4 them; as hes; 
ed No, ſays the philoſopher, even before” 
he har cloſed: his ſeritence, | theſe ambigubus 
and mſteribus words are ſuffectently perſpicuous: 
vou are not therefore' free” to'think as you pleaſe, 


but theſe' ambiguous, per ſpicuous, myſterious" 
words of . Chriſt» entitle you to indulgence," 


when. you differ from other men. Glorious 
philoſophy! It makes bold demands on our 
chiriſtiun moderation, if it claims indulgence for 


this ſentence: But ambiguity and myſtery, 


he tells us, are the very grounds on which he 
claims it. We will then give it him, as ſoon 
as he can demonſtratè the credibility- of his 
myſterious arrangement, as well as we have de- 
monſtrated the divine miſſion of biſhops, and 
in the mean time ve muſt beg of Mr. Bering- 
ton to indulge us, while on this point of ar- 
rangement we preſume vg from daun — 
1 philoſophical men. | 
I fay other philoſobhical. [021 not YAY 
profeſſed: philoſophers: often agree with ond 
another im ſyſtem or opinion, for mutual into- 
lerance and incoherence of doftrine are the 
moſt decided features of weir general cha- 
racer; but becauſe in the preſent age inven- 
tion is almoſt gravelled in its ee to diſ- 
eber new ſophiſms, and the moſt forward 
| M 2 champions 
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champions are often reduced to the pitiful : 
ſmift of filching from their predeceſſors, wWhoſe 
doctrines they ſtill profeſs to diſavow. Theſe 
plagiariſms are generally concealed beneath 
the variety of gaudy. colours which :rhetoric 
ſupplies; but when they are diveſted of their 
falſe garb, the fraud appears, and Mr. Bering- 
ton ſtands ſuſpected of copying Rouſſeau. - 
do not deny that a caſual coincidence of ſen- 
timent may ſometimes happen in two men, 
whoſe ruling paſſion is the luſt of ſingularity, 
but I vill here ſubjoin an extract from Rouſ- 
ſeau to help my readers to judge, whether the 
paſſage cited from the: Life 'of Abeillard at the 
head of this article, be really an original pro- 
duktion, or whether the ſurviving ſpirit of 
Rouſſeau magnetiſed Mr. Berington's nerves, 
when he penned it. Thus then muſes the 
philoſopher of Geneva. Emil. p. 139. 140. 
« With all this, the ſame Goſpel abounds with in- 
credible relations, with circumſtances repugnant to 
reaſon, and which it is impoſſible ſor a man / 

ſenſe either to concerve or admit. What is to be 
done amidſt all theſe contradictions ? Be modeſt 
and circumſpect; regard in filence what. cannot. 
be either diſproved or comprekended, and humble 
the truth. . . - « Such is the inuolunlary ſcepticiſm, 
. 8 . 


CLF 

in which I remain: this ſcepticiſm however is not 
painful to me, becauſe it extends not to any efſen= + 
tial point of praflice; and as my mind is firmy 
ſettled regarding the principles of my duty, 7 ſerve © 
God in the ſincerity of my | heart. ' In the mean 
time I ſeek not to know any thing more than what - 
relates to my moral conduct; and as to thoſe ' 
dogmas, which have - no influence over the behas ' 
viour, and which many perſons give themſelves ſo 
much trouble about, J am not at all ſolicitous con. 
cerning them. I look upon, &c."* It has been 

ſaid, that great geniuſes often meet. What is 
the involuntary ſcepticiſm of Rouſſeau, but a 
ſingle inſtance. of Mr. Berington's general 
propoſition, . that men can never adopt unity of © 
belief? The only difference is, that Mr. Be. 

rington accounts for the impoſſibility on his 

favourite ſyſtem of nerves, for true it is, he ob- 
ſerves, we do not organize ourſelves, and happy | 
are they, on whom nature ſmiled propitious in 
their birth. (Addreſs to Dif}. p. 32.) What is 
the Genevan- philoſopher's acquieſcence in 
his ſcepticiſm, which is not painful to him, but 

the ſweet enjoyment of that indulgence, which 

Mr. Berington claims for all, who in articles ; 
of faith differ from the ſtandard of truth? 
The remaining parts of the two paſſages are 
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= ſo very Gmilar; that one may paſs. for an im- 
proved tranſlation or paraphraſe. of the other; 


I need but add, that each is a laboured abridg- 
ment of the theological mufings of the reſpec 
tive authors; and as that of Rouſſeau was ine" 
tended for. a couß de grace to the goſpel, I muſt” 
regret that a ſimilarity, either caſual or inten- 
tional, ſhould be diſcovered, between the moſt” 
inconfiſtent of infidels, and a prieſt, who pro- 
ſeſſes to ſupport the chriſtian catholie cauſe. 
P. 199.-— The monaſtic life, inſtituted, as 5 
we have ſeen (p. 48.) to emulate the perfection 
H angels, becauſe our Saviour did not ſufficiently 
dchart from the common maxims and ways o/ . ; 
ciety, is in this page deſcribed to conſiſt / lite 
dle actions and tri Hing incidents, via. prayer, ſtu- 
dy, converſation, and retirement; andd it is added. 
that amiable enthuſiaſm rather than divine grace, 
giver: ſweetneſs lo them; Excepting prayer, 1 
have read of theſe things as conſtituting the 


 envied! happineſs of philoſophers. Probably 
this feature of ſimilitude engaged Mr. Be- 


ringion to give an excluſion to divine grace” 
in che life of religious recluſes; and to ſubſti- 
tute amiable enthuſiafm in its place. How” | 
powerful is the magic of phil ph! 

ee afn 1 it 7 
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ö laperdiuen but can render it ring as 
ſoon as it is employed to ee eee 


race. ; 113 111. 55 * 
K ne the accuſers of: Abeillard _ 


here repreſented as fired with impoſeng or 


doxy, and adopting meaſures in dara it, 
which religion, reaſon and honour muſt euer view 
with diſguſt. Truly overweening is Mr. Be- 


Tington's. zeal to cure this orthadox malady of 
churchmen, which neither his own chriſtian 
moderation, nor yet philoſophy, nor -indifference 
to religion, nor even moliſi vice have yet been 
able to melt daun into philanthropy. The ac- 
cuſing bigots, whom he here undertakes to 
puniſh, are St. Bernard and William, the ab- 
bot of St. Thierry, the former of whom is firſt 


St. Bernard dreaded the progreſs of innova- 


tion, if it were tolerated in matters, which the 


church has ſubjected to her own'iregulation, 
though they do not perhaps immediately re- 


gard che integrity of faith. The order of the 


liturgy is of this nature, and though Abeillard 
and Met. eee think that RD — 


arraigned (p. 266.) for preſuming to diſap- 
prove Abeillard's alteration of the Lords 
prayer. It may however be imagined, that 
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in thepreſent age of religious freedom. 90 ene 
_ tholic prieſt can venture upon arbitrary chan - 
ges in the public pray ers, without incurring 
the impiitation of raſſineſs, and expoſing him- 
ſelf to epiſcopal correction. In the long liſt 
of modern philoſophers, who have directed 
their talents 20 the melting of bigotry, I can find 
but two, who have thought of mending the 
Lord's prayer, Mr. Berington, and Ricci late 
biſhop of Piſtoia. The latter re- produced 
Abeillard's ſuperſubſtantia! bread, and what 
vas the conſequence? The good people of 
Piſtoia conceived, that the biſhop forbade them 
to aſk for temporal bleflings in prayer, they 
were ſcandalized, and they continued with 
more earneſtneſs to beg their daily bread from 
God, as they had no hopes of de any 
. of it from their biſnop. 
P. 276. 278.— The abbot 58 1 
1 by an impetuous zeal, (which in holy men 
As the more danngerous, becauſe it is believed to be 
Suggeſted by the Spirit of God,) .. reſolved that 
violence ſhould try its efficacy... « be uſes. intem- 
- Sore « and the ſame means of defama- 
tion... Had Abeillard been guilty of more errors 
than were laid to his charge. . fill is tie worſt 
enn to be treated wi 4 5 


* 
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Fu 
fo foul, ſo infulting, and ſo unchriſtian? .. 
But Abeillard, in truth, was not guilty of a fingle 
error. . St. Bernard, abbot. of Clairvaux, 
Who clofes the chain of ancient fathers, ſeems 
to have re- united the aggregate merits of them 
all. The ſanRity of his life, the ſtrength, the 
ſweetnels, the copiouſneſs of his eloquence, 
his unbounded zeal, his labours for the purity 
of faith and re formation of manners, the pro- 
digies by which heaven ſanctioned his miſ- 
ſions, have ſecured to him the veneration and 
love of ſeven ages; and while we admire o- 
_ thers, the life and the writings of St. Bernard 
will ever excite in chriſtians a peculiar affec- 
tion for this amiable and wonderful man. In 
an age, which is called barbarous, though it 
produced St. Bernard, the melting pathos of 
his eloquence ſubdued the moſt obdurate ſin- 
ners; for in ſpite of the licentiouſneſs of the 
times, the chill of philoſophy had not yet 
frozen the hearts of men into apathy and in- 
In difference to the ſublimity of chriſtian virtue, 
recommended by the ſplendor of uninterrupted 
prodigies. Seven ages were yet to paſs, be- 
| Fore the odious ſpirit of philoſophy was to 
Tpit its venom at the moſt unſullied virtue, 
and to depreciate the devour, the pathetic, 
| N the 
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the ſweet St. Bernard into adefamer, a perſe» 


cutor, an impoſtor. His ſteady oppoſition to 


error has merited him this abuſe from Abeil- 
lard's hiſtorian, becauſe even a flaſh of philo- 
ſophy in a remote age, is a meteor which plea- 
ſes more than the lamp of faith; and though 
it quickly vaniſhed before the blaze reflected 
from St. Bernard, its glimmering light is re- ' 
produced to bewilder thoſe, who chuſe to be 


led aſtray; and St. Bernard is a fanatic, be- 


cauſe the prototype of Mr. Berington muſt be 
a philoſopher. St. Bernard had much expe- 


rience of the paſſions which generally aduate 


ſchiſmatical innovators, and he adapted. hie 
oppoſition to the characters of the men whom | 
he encountered. A conſiderable part of hislife 


Vas ſpent in theſe conteſts, and he generally 


found them incorrigibly contumacious; he 
knew, that under. the pretext. of reforming 
dofrine, they barboured the moſt outrageous 
ſpirit of revolt, and it generally burſt forth in 
maſſacres and plundering, in diſavowing all 


authority, and murdering the perſons who poſ- 


ſeſſed it. Peter Bruys, Arnold of Breſcia, 


Henry of Thoulouſe, Tanchelm of Antwerp 
were equally enemies of church and of ſtate, 
they were e foes of 1 mankind, levelling | 


| was 
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was their iridciche, ſword and fire were the in⸗ 


ſtruments of their apoſtleſhip. Bernard re- 


ſiſted them in all che power of fanctity and 
eloquence, heaven ſuperadded ſigns; but 


Abeillard was a weak, timid, and conceited 


ſchoolman, and with him Bernard employed 
other weapons. Ravage and plunder entered 
not i into the projects of a poor mutilated diſ- 
putant, he would have been ſatisfied with the 
credit of ſcholaſtic 'victories, nor would St. 


Bernard have interrupted his petty triumphs, 


if bowing to the deciſions of faith, he had con- 
fined his ſubtleties to the eie dialect, 
and the vagaries of metaphyſie. But giddy 
with vanity he would pry into the depth of the 
divine eſſence, he would dogmatize on the 
trinity, and St. Bernard, who: knew the dan- 
gerous' conſequence: of innovation, charitably 
intervened, to fetch down this meaſurer of 


' majeſty to his proper level, before he ſhould 


be ſcorched by the glory of the divinity. Qui 


ſerutator eſt majeſtatis, opprimetur a gloria. Mr. 


Berington's tenets were not yet known in the 


church, and St. Bernard believed, that 


there are delegates conſtituted by God to guard 


the purity of revelation, and to aſcertain and 


preach what he has been pleaſed to reveal of 


N 2 Sake: his 


: 
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bis eſſence; be knew that theſe ' delegates of 
heaven are the biſhops of the church, and chat 
the vain man had proyoked him to appear be- 
ſore them. As he knew him to be untainted 
by. the frantic ſpirit of other contemporary 
goſpellers, be conceived that he might ſubmit 
- to a previous admonition, he kindly interpo- 
ſed it, and when it was rejefled with infolence 
and pride, he unwillingly canſigned the novel 
|  doAtrines to the proper judges. ' Preſuming 
that Abeillard would quietly ſubmit to their 
deciſion, he declined the office of accuſer, and 
only by compulſion appeared in the council of 
Sens. © The biſhops,” he modeſtly ' ſaid, 
*. were the acknowledged judges, and a poor 
„ monk was not wanting to enlighten them.“ 
The triumph of his eloquence was equal 
to the juſtice of his cauſe, and the vanity of 
Abeillard, who had anticipated the pleaſure of 
-foiling the abbot of Clairvaux in diſputation, 
was properly and wholeſomely currected. He 
_ Rood abaſhedand conſounded, he was huſhed, 
be could not anſwer unum pro mille one word 
for a thouſand, The doArines were con- 
demned, the author of them was filenced, and 
by the prudence, the charity, the zeal of St. 
Bernard, a ſchiſm was prevented, which, un- 
: „ 


tim). 
der other lenden might have. ſplit. the church 
aud bave deſolated the ſtaſe, Arnold of 
Breſcia, the ſcholar of Abeillard, exhibited 
the direful effects of innovation managed by 
ardent and. impetuous tempers i but happily | 
for the age, his maſter vas only a yain eawards 
After this detail, I leave my readers to form 
a Judgment of the, decency. of Mr. Beringtan's 
aſſertion, i{p-'278-) that St. Bernard's. conduct 
towards Aleillard, is nat ta be juſtified on any 
principles of marglity or honour, and the peru- 
 fal af his letter to Innocent 11. would enable 
them. 10 determine, whether he deſerves. from 
the pen of a catholic prieſt, the charaQer of a 
og} infulting and unetiriftian defamer. 

P. 278, a88---Abeillard, in truth, was not 
guilty of. 4. fingle « error. .. In lis works mught 
be found uncommon language, end ſome eatraor- 
dinary opinzans; heterodoxy there as none. 
Nothang is Jo 66% £5. 40. deſery errors where zau 
with to find them; and this, will ever be in _the 
wol and opinions of thoſe, who may only ſeem 
t diſſent from, the multitude, Tbe guilt of Av 
beillard and the heteradaxy of Abcillard's 
daoqcdrines are zwo things perſefly diſtin. 
The latter is proyed ta demonſtration by the 
afſertigns of St. Bernard, by the evidence of 
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 the' fourteen propoſitions which Mr. Berington 
reports, (p. 288.) by the deciſion of the coun 
cil of Sens, by Pope Innocent's confirmation ö 
of it, and to balance this authority, the fimple 
afſertion of Mr. Berington is oppoſed. | The 
judges, he fays (p. 284.) were convinced from the 
authorities of the ſcriptures and ancient Fathers, 
that theſe doctrines were falſe and heretical; 

their verdict was confirmed by che higheſt au- 

thority- in the church, it has ſtood unim- 

peached for ages, and thall it be now rejetted, N 
becauſe the imitator of Abeillard complains, | 
that the orthodox will ever deſery errors in the”. 
works and opinions 7 thoſe who "ſeem to di ifent 


from the multitude? St. Bernard denounted - 
nothing but the errors of Abeillard, he de- 


manded n no peflonal chaftiſement for the au- N 
thor of them. nor was any inflicted. Poſſibly 


he was pot guilty of any error. The guilt of 
error is interibur, and he could not be con- 


demned of perſonal e error, becauſe he did not 
refuſe ſubmifſion'to his judges, But his doc-' 
trines were erroneous; and while, by the firſt 
principle of 'catholicity, they could not be 
viewed with indifference; his perſon was ſpar - 
ed, he was even treated with the moſt tole- 
rant charity, * Peter the venerable, one of 


the 


1 "TT 
the firſt churchmen of the age. Far am f 


from pronouncing that Abeillard, or Abeil» 


| lard's hiſtorian are reſpectively guilty of er- 
ror, becauſe I know not their hearts. But I 
| know from undoubted authority that the doc- 


trines of the former were diſcordant from ca- 


tholic truth, and though the writings of the 


latter appear to me to deviate ſtill farther 


from the known rule of orthodoxy, yet I dq 


not preſume to pronounce it; I wait the de- 


ciſion of him, who is authorized to decide, 


and in the mean time I warn my brethren to 


beware of a man, who ſpeaks a language 
which they never heard from their old maſ- 
ters in faith. This was the conduct of St. 
Bernard, and therefore Mr. Berington tra- 
duces him (p. 286.) as a malevolent declaim- 
er, aiming to vilify and render odious the. name 
and principles of his hero. He allows his zeal 


to have been religious, but then this is the moſt 


impoſing of all things, when, once it has: paſſed 
thoſe limats, which reaſon, humanity, . and the goſ⸗ 


pel have oppoſed to its baneful ſpread. We have 


ſeen, (p. 6.) that Mr. Berington treats as bi- 


_ gotry the religious zeal, which attempts to give 


@' ſpread to catholic religion. He: improvesias 


8 and he here ſtigmatizes We 5 


EY oY 


e 4 bangſit evil; te read of whith ren. 
fon; humithity and goſpet esneut to oppoſe. (p. 

6 289.) St Btrhard's religious zeal enfeayouts 

= ed to ſtop He ſpread'of falſe doftrine; in this 
i he was intelerant, becauſe: the goſpel is ſo. 
Mr. Beringten is yet to thew us the limits; 


Which the e ane ts this PRIME 
Real. F 2 2% O02 50 
C2 . 287 vip 5 art fuck FRowy 
105 Mr. Beringtom here allows that the Ro- 
man pontiff might condemn; errors which had 
deen previoufly condemned by à council z 
3 | and in the ſame- ſentence he calls this con- 

Ad emnation ecleſraſtical-defpotifm. + What mers 

ey may a biſhep enpett who ſhould: cenſure 

afiy of Mr. Berington's docrines? What 
proof is there that the pope Had not ſeen the 
x _ Writings: of Abeillard which he cenſured ? 
und te confirni the ' ſetitence of à couneil is a 
retzular eceleffaſtieal procedure; but becauſe 
_ my * is ſtiled _"—_— 
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ok CeomTha bitory of the exeniſes of 
Arnold of Breſcia juſtifies-$t. Bertiard's oppo = 
Kon 10 his maſter Abeillard: and yet ihe 
Sing ſpirit of that ancient leveller entites & 
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bus admiration in Mr. Seien While he 


conſiders the power of the ſovereign pontiffs 


which that demagogue inſulted, as founded 


in uſurpation and abuſe. - He laments that 
| hiſtorians have drawn the character of this 
man in black colours; and becauſe his mind, 
| like Arnold's, expands at the idea of humb- 
ling the pride of popes, he imputes the concur- 
rent teſtimony of hiſtorians fo party, bigoted 
zeal and . enthufiaſm, and at once pronounces 


Arnold's charafter:of mind to have been diſinte- 


85 reſted, generous, and bene volent. On the ſame 


principle the abominations of Tanchelm of 
Antwerp are attributed to the prejudice of 
orthodox defamers, becauſe, according to 
Mr. Berington, (p. 311.) it is more probable 
that the orthodox ſhould be flanderers, than 
. that fanatics and levellers ſhould be criminals. 
In this ſame page we. are informed, that 
Tanchelm aſſumed an equality to Jeſus Chriſt. 
It is natural, at leaſt for chriſtians, to ſuſpect 
- man, who can proceed to ſuch a ſtrain of 
| Uiaſpbemevs impiety ; and unleſs Mr. Bering- 
- ton's ſpite againſt the orthodox were indeed 
. exuberant, be would ſurely have had the judg- 
ment to reſerve his ſarcaſms againſt them to 


— It was not wonderful, 


90 


ü 65 1 ; 
- ha a man of Tanchelm's character "ſhould 
end "by a violent death, though religion has 
always condem ned the unauthoriſed deſtroyers 
a feven the moſt outrageous miſcreants. But 
becauſe the murderer of Fanchelm was a 
prieſt, be is farcaſtieally ſtiled good, to inti- 
mate, that orthodox prieſts regard homicide 
as lawful, when it can deliver Wem WOW a thelr 
Uppeett. 
P.. 314. Sc. Mr. Beizen ten- 
ates the ctimes of theſe wild reformers from 


te confideration, that "their" leading objeft \was 


to Infilt and vihfy the priefikodd, whoſe zeal kad 
un eat ed The *magiſtrates' ford ugainſt them, 
anch this, he thinks, explains, Why they attached 
” with" peculiar virultnce the adminiſtration and % 
feacy / | the ſacruments, 'the tertmonies ©. 'the 
church, | prayers "for "the lung "and "the 


" "dead, "the order of ' pritfthodd, the Lords 


ſupper, and ine authority 'of 'the firſt paſtors 
' of ' the thurth. All intolerance, in Mr. Be- 


kiagton's (tein; is unthriſtian;) it is therefore 


reaſonable to depreciate the prieſts, whoſe un- 


chriſtan zeal withſtood ihe progreſs bf theſe 


__- reformers, and while their exceſſes are im- 
puted to the flanders ef the  orti6die,” their 


clerieal opponents are deſeribed as men cor- 


vupted by fimony and debafed by dd by 


whole 
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whoſe fault the momentous truths, of religion and 
morality were ſunꝭ in idle ceremony and vile fn 
Farſtition. They were proud: and uſeleſs minir 
5, and the only alledged proof of the juſ- 
tice of this deſcription, is, that they hadi not yet 
adopted Mr. Berington's ſyſtem, of, univerſal, 
toleration, and that they conceived: it a duty 
do reſiſt refarmers, who, with! peculiar virulence 
| attacked the ſpiritual authoriꝶ of the chanch, her, 
facraments, hen practices, her prayers, ler temples, 
her alters, who tortured, aud: by: threats, aud: laws 

forced her miniſters. (debaſed by conculinage) ta 
take wines. or. to periſh. in dungeons. The fore. 
moſt and moſt ſucceſsful of theſe intolgranh, 
proud and:uſeleſi miniſters was St. Bernard, and 
white others are accommodated with one ge- 
neral character of imony,-concubinage, pride 
and inutility, the Abbot of Clairvaux is ſtig- 

matized with peculiar virulence, his intolerance, 
his malice, his ſpite, his jealouſy, bis igno- 
rance, his enthufiaſm, bis intemperance, his 
unchriſtian language glow through an hun- 
dred pages, and every where di/gu/t Mr. Be- 
ton's honour, reaſon, and religion. (p. 272.) 
Mr. Rerington may fancy that be bas painted 
the reformers of the eleventh century and the. 
oppoſers of theſe reformers; be has, without 
| O 3 knowing 


. 106 ] 
knowing it, much more ſuceeſsfully delineated 
. himſelf. Modern biſhops muſt not expett a 
ſupporter of their authority, nor modern ca- 
tholics of their religion, in a man, who, had 
he lived in the eleventh age, might have ſided 
with the diſintereſted generous and benevolent. 
Arnolds, Tanchelms and Bruys, againſt the 
biſhops of the church, and a n 
champion St. Bernard. 
P. 3531. Nome was much agitated FR the 
preaching of Arnold of -Breſca. . . . The popes 
were often obliged to retire from "RY It was 
not at once that the people could be induced to fub= 
mit to their unnatural juriſdi tion, Sc. This 
Arnold of Breſcia is a ſpecial favorite with 
Mr. Berington. He was a ſcholar of Abeil- 
| lard, and he diretted all his generous and diſin- 
tereſted efforts to pull down the pope. He 
was the Kniperdolling, the John Knox, the 
George Gordon of his age. Mr. Berington 
calls the pope's juriſdition unnatural. If he 
ſpeaks of his ſpiritual juriſdiction, it was not 
indeed natural; it was ſupernatural, derived 
from heaven and divine. If he means it of 
his temporal dominion within his own ſtates, 
it was ſurely natural, that the people ſhould 
ſubmit to a government, the duration of which 
DDE, . 
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was al by ages, of which no abuſe „ 


produced, to juſtify a revolution, or to excuſe 
the crime of Arnold from unnatural rebellion... 
Sober men will admit the pope's temporal 
dominion in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate to be righ- 
teous, as founded on donation, or purchaſe, 
and the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the people. 
Every argument that may be thought to in- 
fringe it, will weaken the foundations of every 
other monarchy in chriſtendom. Mr. Bering- 
ton flaming with the true Gallic ſpirit, de- 
cides, that the inſignia of worldly grandeur be- 
long not to the Roman pontiff, that it was the inte- 
reſt of the European princes to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of his dear Arnold; and he complains, that 
theſe very princes and even the people of Rome, 
were themſelves the greateſt ſupport of the pope's 
unchriſtian power, as ſoon as the paroxyſm of good 
ſenſe, which excited Arnold's rebellion, was 
over. In the very next ſentence, by a ſtrange 
paroxyſm in Mr. Berington's nerves, this good 
ſenſe, which engaged them to oppoſe papal 
power, is declared to have been paſſion and 
teftineſs of humour rather than convidtion. of its 
inexpediency; and in ſpite of their good ſenſe 
they remained unconvinced of its inexpedi- 
c ency, becauſe they were ignorant their 
8 alas 5 == 
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own bel uninformed of the real principles 
of chriſtianity, and were beſides /o baſely. u- 
perſtitious, that the mere threat , excommumica- 
non diſarmed their juſteſt fury, and reduced tliem 
to fubwiſſeve penitence. Il My: Berington bad 
been born to enlighten the eleventh age, he 
would have kept alive in a perpetual glow 
the good ſenſe of paſſion, teſtineſs and juſt fury, 
which then only. appeared in paroxy{ms, and 
be would have effected it by demonfl rating 
| that the ſpiritual juriſdiftion and temporal 
_ dominion of the ſovereign of Rome are equal- 
| ly unchriſtion, and that it is baſe ſuperſtition to 
dread excommunication, when denounced a- 
gainſt murderers of prieſts and deſpoilers of 
altars and churches, Had he illuſtrated re- 
mote ages, little would have been leſt for the 
modern Arnolds of the Gallic aſſembly, who 
having renounced the principle of conqueſt, 
| have yet had tbe good ſenſe to reſerve their 

| paſſion, teftineſs of humour, and juſt fury, to tean 
from the Pope his unchriſtian infegnia of worldly 


| grandeur at Avignon, where in the murder of 
prieſts, the plundering of churches, the maſſa- 
cre of faithful ſubjects, and the transferring of 
- dominion they have atchieved every thing, 
_ that Mr. . Berington regrets to have been left 
| , | undone, 
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undone by their predecelſors in tbre eleven 


century. He has however the glory of hav- 

ing taken the lead of the reformers at Avig- 
non, in laying down the true chriſtian catho- 
lic prineiples of due ſubmiſſion to ſpiritual 
-and temporal power; he has only to regret, 
that the narrow - minded prieſts of Great Bri- 
itain, himſelf excepted, will, to a man, difavow 


is great principle, that the -goorrnment ien 


is [beſt inclined to give us prolection, as the 
vn hy Pight to demand 'our-allegiante, ¶ State and 
Benav. p. 43+) Courage Mr. Berington; you 


| e khat in the buſineſs of reforma- 


tion, ofp0/ition Moti give a Ering in . 
| "Hons. (Reflect. p. 21.) 5 
P. 352 This curious page contains a 


flattering commendation of the French na- 


Ation, beeauſe they deſpiſed the behaviour of 
Ae Pope, whom Atnold drove from bis eapi- 
tel, and pitiod "the errors into which "the "falſe 


mains "of fis court Nad impelled him, nuy even 
- applauded "the * oppofition "of his enemies. The 


only falſe maxims of the Pope which Mr. Be- 


tington exhibits, are, the maintaining of eſta- 


blimed ſovereignty, and the excommunicat- 
og outrageous murderers and levellers; and 


"ay only proof which he alledges that the 
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French condemned them, is, that they gave _ 
ſecure aſylum to the exiled pontiff, and that 
on every occaſion they ſtood foremaſt to proteft the 
perſons, to obey the inſtructions, and to ſupport, at 
their own expence, the ſplendour of the popes of 
Rome. Ordinary readers, untinged with phi- 
loſophy, will be apt to conclude from theſe 
proofs, that the French, in that age, rather 
condemned the Beringtonian agg of di- 
veſting popes of their power, that they had 
not yet found out that this power was unchri/- 
tian, or that the fury of the Arnoldiſts was juſt. 
If Mr. Berington had wiſhed to ſhew that the 
French conceived the Pope to be injured by 
his friend Arnold, what other proof could he 
| have brought? His ** is As. ound as mY 
Wa ESO 8 
"+ 4% 4 348.— Tha 1 ndubitably, i 7H 1580 n 
fy perfſeft; which anſwers beſt to the defigns of its 
creation. Why, or for what end, we were made, 
is a point, not fo eafily) perhaps to be decided. 
Mr. Berington, who has been ſo long under- 
mining our catechiſm, here ſubverts one of 
the firſt principles and earlieſt documents 
Which it conveys. He informs us in dire 
terms, that it is not eaſy to know, why and for 
what * we are created. To ordinary chriſ- 
_ tians, 


[wy 1 


tang, untutored i in philoſophy, che concealment 
ol this great purpoſe muſt appear inconſiſtent 
Vith the bounty of the Creator, who has en- 
joined us fo many moral duties, and it muſt of 
courſe ſlacken the ardour of our obedience, 
whenever they happen to claſh with our in- 
clinations, . intereſts or paſſions. Few men 

will labour through painful exertions of vir- 
tue, if, ignorant of the end and purpoſe of 
them, they cannot diſcern Hope ready to re- 
ward their toils. But as we conceive. moral, 
and even chriſtian virtues to be of ſome avail, 
we beg leave to expreſs our theological into- 
lerance of Mr. Berington's doctrine on this 
point, and to be allowed the old belief of our 
catechiſm, that we are created to know, loue, 
and ſerve God in this world, ac to be happy with 
Vim for ever in the net. | 
E 6g.—lIt, is well for us, * * Be- 
ringion, in his Eflay,on Sunday Schools, p. 
34, has not teprobated this document of 

our catechiſm as incoferent, undefined, and 
 produQtiye of confuſion gf ideas, and inſtability 
ef belief, as much as that other, which informs 
.. the child, that his ſoul is like to God, becauſe ii 
is a ſpirit endoued with ene ae 

1 ww W e | 
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Mtr. Berington's reaſoning and inferences 
are admirable. Becauſe he has forgotten his 
catechiſm, and cannot determine why or o 
what end he was made, he concludes that he is 
free io chuſe his 'own ftate of life, and that, 
though the life of recluſes be ſelfiſh, yet u feu of - 
them may be allowed, for this good reaſon, be- 
cauſe there is ſo little real virtue among thoſe, who' 
talk- moſt of philanthropy and ſocial kindneſs. 
(P. 348.) 1 believe Mr. Berington would. 
have been free to chuſe his ſtate of life, ven 
though he had chanced to know the end of 
his creation. If religious recluſes were ig- _ 
norant of it, they would indeed have little 
reaſon to forego the comforts and proſpects 
of ſocial life; though I muſt here acknow- 
ledge; | that he company and diſcourſe of 
thoſe men, who talk much of philanthropy, is 
: peculiarly diſguſting, and is alone almoſt e- 
nough to drive one from ſociety. But whe- 
ther our recluſes retire into ſolitude, to prac- 
tiſe evangelical counſels, or merely to avoid | 
the company of philanthropiſts, Mr. Bering- 
ton would ſtill leave the doors of their convents 
open, besauſe an improper uſe is often made of 
their Jocks and bars; but he would not compel any 
to go out, who, preferred the retirement of a cloiſ= 
ter, to the wide * of heaven. (Tbid.) This 
| indeed 
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| indeed i is kind, but Mr. Berington is net l 
led to frame ſtatutes for nuns, and his reform 
vill hardly be engrafted upon any monaſtic 
rule Abbeſſes, who have ſtudied his favo- 
rite work, and recollect the adventures of 
| Father Abeillard and Mother Heloiſa in the 
refectory at Argenteuil, (p. 466.) may be fur- 
priſed to ſee Mr. Berington appear in public 
in ſuch company, but they will not ſurrender 
to bim their locks, their bolts and their bars. 
If they are uſeleſs for the confining of nuns, 
they are of importance for the excluding of 
Abeillards from their refectories and cells. 
They may even be ſerviceable to ſequeſter 
Heloiſas during ſome years of holy retirement, 
after which, Mr. Berington may call them forth 
to exerciſe miſſionary powers, in the wide ex- 
panſe of heaven, (State and Behav. p. 182.) 
eſpecially if their Abeillards have /previouſly 
inſtructed them in the valuable rights of miſ- 
ſioners, and the juriſdiction which they have in- 
dependent of the See -of Rome, (ibid. p. 181.) 
and of courſe much above the reach of epiſ- 
copal authority. Mr. Berington is a tolerant 
. philoſopher; he will not he: angry War I mY 
him my opinion. 
P. 367.—The account of 15 cds which 
as (St. Bernard) is ſaid to have worked ... is 
P 2 5 truly 
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5 truly Most R „ cannot perſuade miſe to 


believe, that heaven could have fo manifeſtly in- 
terſered to promote u ſeheme at once ſo extravas 
gant in itſelf, and which tas to end Jo diſaſtrouſs 
ly. Bernard, religious, honeſt, conſeientious,” as 


he was, could not poſſibly have engaged in a ſet= 


tled plan of deception. I would rather think, he 
was himſelf impoſed on; and that theſe ertraor- 
dina ry fads were really no more than the common 
effetts of a heated imagination, aided by ignorance | 
and enthuſiaſm, Whoever reads Mr. Bering- 


ton, muſt not ſtartle at contradictions. The 


man, who has abandoned ſound principles, 


never yet aſſumed others, that were conſiſt- 


ent. Mr. Berington affects the popular cre- 


dit of mocking at popiſh miracles, and this 


vulgar topie helps him to depreciate the great 
St. Bernard, whom the ſtream of hiſtory has 


brought down to us, as the thaumaturge of 
his age. His narration preſents the faint as a 
crafty impoſtor, adapting his tricks to the cha- 


rafter of the fools, whom he wiſhed to cheat; 


cool and philegmatic Germans, he found that 


other means muſt be uſed, and he reſolved to 


addreſs them with ſigns and wonders, (P. 366.) 


The choice of the means is ſti} ſuppoſed to 
OT" — the ſaine, and bis diſeretionary 


has 


L 


ule of miracles muſt leave withithe reader . 


\ 


ſtrong perſuaſion of juggling, mummery, and 
deception. No other idea will be formed of 


a man, whoſe conduct has been already pro- 
nounced inexcuſable on any principles of honour | 
or morality ; (p. 278.) and if Bernard in this 
page be acknowledged to be honeft, conſcien- 
tious, and incapable of engaging in 4 ſettled plan 
of deception, it is but one of Mr. Berington's . 


ufual inconſiſtencies, which affords him an 
opportunity of explaining the ſaints? record- 


ed prodigies on the conſiſtent principles of 
modern philoſophy. Though St. Bernard be 
evidently held forth as a wonder-monger, and. 
is conduct be unjuſtiſiable on Principles of lo- 


nour and morality, yet becauſe he is religious, 
honeſt and conſcienttous, Mr. Berington decides, 
that his ſuppoſed miracles were the common ef 


fefls of a heated imagination, aided by 1gnorance 


and enthuficſm. Are inſtantaneous cures of 
deſperate illneſſes the common effetts of heat- 
ed imaginations and ignorance? If a heated 
imagination could alone do the work, I know 
to whom the crowd of patients would reſort. 
It would have been more plauſible to impute 


the ſuppoſed prodigies to the impoſture of 


| Bernard's hiſtorians; but Mr. Berington 
would then have loſt the cr 


it of explaining 
7 them, 


thou by n St. 8 an ignorant. 1 ö 
| hot-headed enthuſiaſt. The miracles are cer- 
tainly imaginary, becauſe, lays the, philoſo- 


pher, heaven could not interfere to promote 
a ſcheme, (che cruſade) which was extravagant 
in a/elf,” and was to end diſaſtrou/ly. Why was 
the ſcheme extravagant? Mr. Berington bas 
. told us, that the firſt cruſade was planned on 
Principles of deep-ſighted policy, (p. 42.) 
Is Mr. Berington acquainted with all the 
views. religious and political, of thoſe who un- 
_. dertook it? Does he know the final cauſes, 
. for which God permitted it? Is he ſure, that 
theſe cauſes were ſuch, as muſt exclude the 
miraculous intervention of heaven, to for=. 
ward the plan? Could not God grant mira- 
cles to ſupport a cauſe, which was to fail of 
- the primary end, which man propoſed Did 
not God, by a miraculous voice, call forth 
ride bands of Iſrael to fight againſt Benjamin, 
by whom they were thrice difcomfited ? 
Might not an expedition, ſanQjoned by mi- 
_racles, fail, through the faults of individuals, 
25 Joſuab's war againſt Hai was unſucceſsful 
- through the lingle crime of one man? Phi- 
loſophers are not the counſellors of the Al- 
mighty, to determine when and why he ſhall 
derogate from nature's laws. Were they not 
continually 


* Iris 


” pwn: 
| candy inverted in Iſrael by the Res 
deemer and his apoſtles, to convince the 
Jews of the divinity of the Son of God, which 
they till refuſed to adore, with the obſtinacy 
of modern Ie hen, Mr. Mat | 
| calls wiſe ? » 0 23 
_ Myſteries os Wiebe are Se e 
| dae At no period were miracles 
more frequent, than during the life of our Re- 
deemer and of his apoſtles; and Mr. Bering- 
ton inform us (p. 185.) that ignoramce, ſaber- 
| ſition, bigotry, and enthufiaſm moſt clearly. al- 
tended the” progreſs of miraculous operations, 
through that ſeries: of years, when their appear= 
ance was thought to be moſt frequent. He adds, 
that they have ceaſed to happen, fince the clouds of 
| tgnorance have (been) diſperſed, and religion has 
| been purified from the baſe allay of human opbi- 
nions. The variety of ſetts and doctrines, 
which exiſts, ſeems to prove, that religion is 
even now allayed with human opinions; and 
the indiſcriminate | imputation of zgrorance to 
paſt ages, does not perhaps ſo much prove 
the ſuperior, knowledge, as the philoſophical 
vanity of our on. Our philoſopher in the 
beight of his ſcience, is confident, that, if 
God had really indulged miracles to the 
cloudy ages, which he contemns, he would 


"C498" I 
not now withhold them from theſe lightſome 
days, when mankind is beſt able io appreciate 
his ſyſtems, and moſt diſpoſed io honour them. 
bid.) With what face can Mr. Berington 
aſſert this diſpoſition to honour modern miracles 
in philoſophers, who deride all thoſe which 

are atteſted by antiquity ? Does not Rouſſeau 
declare, that he would not bave believed the 
refurreftion of Lazarus, if he had ſeen him 
ſtart from his grave? Is there a miracle of 
ancient ages, which, if renewed in our own, 
Mr. Berington would not attribute to the 
remnants of unmelted bigotry and narrow fancies, 
with as much plauſibility, as he now under- 
values the teſtimony, which the eleventh age 
bas given to the wonderful works of St. Ber- 
nard ? In the language of Dr. Square *, he 
talks wiſely of the eternal fitneſs of things, hes 
eſtabliſhes himſelf judge of the crifis, when a 
fubverſion of the divine harmony of ſyſtem ſhall 
intervene. (P. 184.) He cannot diſcover this 
eriſis in the miracles of what he is pleaſed to 
call the dart ages; and becauſe God grants 
few miracles to modern pride, which deems 
 Hſelf 57% able to appreciate his ſyſtems, he con- 
cludes that the humble St. Bernard could not 


I 113 ] | | 
be more favoured, and that his miracles were 


the common effefts of a heated 23 aided 


by ignorance and enthufiaſm. 
Miracles, ſays Mr. Berington, have 5 


to happen; but does he aſſign the true cauſe? 
They are, undoubtedly, more rare than in 

days of old, and the reproach may ſtand a- 
gainſt our philoſophic age, that unleſs they ſee 
ſigns and prodigies, they will not believe. 

| They have Moſes and the prophets; but if, with 
Mr. Berington, they deny the conſtituted dele- 
gates of God, (p. 157.) neither would they be- 


_  lieve St. Bernard, if he ſhould return to life 


Voith the miraculous powers, which aſtoniſhed 
. -. the eleventh century. Why are miracles be- 
come ſo rare? Jeſus went to Nazareth, and he 
wrought not many miracles there, becauſe of their 
unbelię /; Mat. xiii. 58. or, as another evan- 
geeliſt tells it, in terms ſtill more expreſſive, 
ne could not do any miracles there, only that he 
cured a few that were fick, Mark vi. 5. as if his 
omnipotence had found an obſtacle in their 
haughty incredulity. It would ſeem, that 
theſe cures, in ſmall number, are the only 
extraordinary ſigns, that God grants to the 
arrogant incredulity, which infeQs the preſent 
age. Look round the church, you may ſtill 
bnd a * invalids re-eſtabliſhed; other mi- 


2 racles 


pom” 


_ racles are denied, as the prodigy of a + 
ing from the croſs was refuſed to the haughty 

Phariſees and Scribes, who, after a ſeries of 
, wonders and verified prediftions, preſumed to 
fix upon that, as the teſt of their ſubmiſſion. 
But Jefus expired, and left them reviling the 
miracles, which they had heard and ſeen, and 
demanding another, which they would equal- 
ly have diſbelieved. Had he deſcended 
from his erofs, they would have talked of 
ſorcery, or perhaps of animal magnetiſm, or of 
ſome fly art of veſu uſcrtating dying perſons, both 


which Mr. Berington compares, or prefers 


to the atteſled miracles. of St. Bernard. _ 
„„ e 
7 truſt tat Mr. Iten vin not 
here tell me, that I compare the miracles 
of St. Bernard with thoſe of our Redeemer. 
1 mean only to compare the attacks which 
have been made upon both, by their reſpec- 
tive enemies. In fact Mr. Berington feems 
to have done little more, than to pick up the 
blunted weapons of Rouſſeau; and though I 

will not again foil my page with the ſophiſms 
of that unbeliever, whoever chuſes to con- 
front Mr. Berington's reaſonings, on this 
ſubject, with p. 109 & /q9. of Emilius (Edit. 
by 85 2798) wilt "T diſcover a fimilarity 


between 


— 


oe, P 86 ] 
Z- between the two philoſophers, Wat can hard- 


Iy be called accidental. | 
But what is the general . of Ca- 


5 tholics on this ſubject of miracles, ſo favorite 


a topic with their philoſophical enemies? 
They believe the prophecy, by which Chriſt 
foretold, that his faithful followers ſhould do 
works even greater than his own, John xiv, 

12. they view with diſguſt the laboured af. 
fectation of philoſophers to overturn the cre- 


dit of all recorded prodigies ; they think that | 


the authenticity of any individual miracle 
muſt depend upon the external motives of 
_ credibility, which attend it; and when theſe. 
are unexceptionable, they will believe the 
wonder, though perhaps they cannot diſcover 
the particular final cauſe, for which it is per- 
mitted. When I read of a miracle, the 
ſtrangeneſs of the fa is not the object of my 
diſcuſſion; I ſtudy the proofs which are of- 


fered, and if theſe ſatisfy me, I know that one 


miracle is as eaſy to omnipotence as another. 
I the biſtory of the adventures of Tobias 
| vere diveſted of all its motives of credibility, 
and ſuppoſed to have been firſt related by the 
author of the Golden Legend, it would ap- 
pear incredible, though we now revere it as 
divinely true. Wah equal reſpeti I read the 
1 7 2 . . 


ie 
hiſtory of a troop of devils entering into a 
herd of ſwine and hurrying them into the ſea, 
though I know as little of the final cauſe of 
this prodigy, as Mr. Berington knows of the 
cauſe for which the miracles attributed to 


St. Bernard were permitted; but if upon ex- 


amination I ſhall find theſe prodigies credi- 
| bly atteſted, I will not reaſon ſo pitifully as 
to rejett them, becauſe they are miracles; 
much leſs will I call the ſaint an ignorant en- 
thufiaſt, becauſe Mr. Berington thinks the ſe- 
cond cruſade an extravagant Nee '© or be⸗ 6 
cauſe it ended in diſaſter. | 


I am tired of Abeillard;; my readers may 901 


be tired of me. It is time to part. Enough 
has been ſaid to create a miſtruſt of the public 
invitation, which Mr. Berington holds out to 
us, to reſiſt the ſpiritual government of our 
venerable ſenior biſhop. If this daring mea. 
ſure be impartially conſidered with reference 

to the principles and doctrines, which have 
been here reviewed, it ſurely cannot be, that 


any catholic clergyman will "countenance it 


with his approbation: may not even a well 
grounded bope be indulged, that when the p 
few reverend gentlemen, who have lent their 
names to Mr. Berington, ſhall come to conſi- 


| ? the was Hengel Y "op and the divine 


harmony 
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harmony of hem, they will no longer ſubm it 
to be dandled by a philoſopher, whom the 


weakeſt of them would eafily overthrow? 
However incompatible with catholic prinei- 
ples his doctrines may appear, he will proba- 
bly tell us, that, like Abeillard, ke is nod guilty | 
of a fingle error. (P. 278.) I am willing to 
admit the excuſe, becauſe guilt in this matter 
ean be aſcertained only by reſiſtance to law- 
ful authority, and Mr. Berington may poſſi- 
bly deteſt as ſincerely, as I do, the errors 
which disfigure his works. They are not 
however the leſs contagious: on this account, 
and I truſt, that when lawful authority ſhall 
require it, he will edify us by a public retrac- 
tation of whatever his biſhop may judge to be 
_ offenſive to the faith, the piety, and the loyal- 
ty of his catholic brethren. To pronounce 
judgment on theſe matters is the undoubted 
right of his biſhop, and when He is named, I 
can only repeat the words, which St. Bernard 
| wrote to Pope Innocent on the errors of 
Abeillard, fufficere ſcripta ejus ad accuſandum 
eum, nec med referre ſed epiſcoporum, quorum eſt 
miniſterii de dogmatibus' judicare*®, However 

jauch modern POIs ny the N 3 


* S. Bern. ep, ad lsst at eme P. Abballl 91 
8 | forbear- c 
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nation of it, becauſe the author drew many 


ers 


ſorbearing to diſplay the ancient feverity of 
'_  eenſures, they ceaſe not to aſſume the paſtoral 
language of primitive times, by warning the 


faithſul, whenever any attempt is made to ſpread 


the contagion of new doctrines. When they 
point out the danger, we cling around them, 


we tolerate the authors of innovation, but we 


reject and avoid their principles. The de- 


claration of the firſt See in the late Briefs of 
Pius VI has at once reunited the venerable 
biſhops of France, and they have anſwered 
their chief paſtor, as the ancient biſhops of 
Gaul wrote to St. Leo, that his letter to Fla- 
vian againſt the errors of Eutyches had filled 
their churches with joy, and enabled each 
one to declare his faith with freedom and con- 
fidence; ... Jure letantur. .. . datamgue fibi 
eccafionem gaud ent, gud libere et fiducialiten. 


cloguantur, et afſerat unuſquiſque quod credit *. 


On the other hand St. Bernard writing to 


Pope Innocent on the heretical doctrines of 


Abeillard, aſſerts, that this innovator grew 
daring, becauſe his book was not diſcounte- 
nanced at Rome, and he urges the condem- 


after him and found perſons who believed and 


| | | | 5 | etted 


Ms * 
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_ abetted his erroneous tenets. Hac gloriatio 
hominis illius, quod liber ſuus in curia Romana 
abet, ubi caput reclinet.. .'.. Quia ergo ille 
multitudinem trahit poſt- fe, et populum, qui fibs 
eredat, habet, neceſſe eft, ut huic contagio celery 
remedio occurratis *. In the cafe of Abeillard's 
hiſtorian, to uſe his own words, 7 /ee fufeictent 
motives for not referring the cauſe to the Roman 
court, and it is moreover my opinion, that denun- 
ciations and appeals ſhould not take that direc- 
tion, unleſs in caſes of extreme neceſſity T. In 
the preſent inſtance, the word of his own bi- 
ſhop is abundantly ſufficient to redreſs the 
miſchief, and to Him with confidence I ad- 
dreſs the earneſt entreaty, which St. Bernard 
preferred to Pope Innocent in the cauſe of 
Abeillard, Capite nobis, pater amantiſſime, vul- 
bes que demoliuntur vineam domini, donec par- 
vule ſunt; « « «© « quamquam non Jam paroule, 
nec pauculæ, fed certe grandiuſculæ et mulls ſunt I. 
With this confidence and in this conviction, 
I denounce to the right reverend Father in 
God, Thomas, Biſhop of Acon, and Apoſto- 
Ticat Vicar in the midland diſtrict, the follow 
ing works and 8 extraQted from 


1 Ep. 191. + Anal to, Pg p. Og, 
Ti | k | 


| * 120 'I = 
oy en as A afferoully ſuſpetted of biting ſeves 
rally and reſpeQively unſound. in faith, inju- 
rious to the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the Head of 
the church and to the ſpiritual authority and 
juriſdiction of biſhops, ſubverſive of the prin- 
 ciples of bur allegiance to his Majeſty and our 
country, hurtful to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
diſreſpectful to the holy father and doctor of 


the church St. Bernard, favouring novelty, 


ſcandalous, and offenſive of pious ears, viz. 
“ The State and Behaviour of Engliſh | 
Catholics, from the Reformation to the year 
1780. With a view of their preſent num- 
ber, wealth, character, &c. In two parts. 
' London: Printed for R. F * New- | 
Bond Street, M,DCC,LXX Xx.” | | 
« RefleQions addreſſed to the Rev. John 
Hawkins. By the Rev. Joſeph Berington, 
Birmingham: Printed by Mr. TO 
M, Dec, LIxxxv.“ 
The Hiſtory of the Thos. of Abeillard 
and Heloiſa ; compriſing a period of eighty | 
four years, from 1079 to 1163; with their 
genuine letters from the collection of Am- 
boiſe. By the Rev. Joſeph Berington. | 
Birmingham: Printed by . FO 
eee. wm CCS 
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e An Addreſs to the catholic clergy of 
England, by their brethren of the county of 
Stafford. Printed by inner: and Walker. 
M, ogc, xci1.“ 8 
An Appeal to the a 5 b England, 

by the catholic clergy of the county of Staf- 
ford. Wente. Nies by J. N 
1 ket 

And eſpecially che following . 
een from the mentioned works, becauſe 
OS Tanks 53: 
1. I am not aſhamed to ſay, Ju FER go- 
8 which is beſt inclined to give us 
protedtion, has the only right to demand our 
allegiance.“ State and JO of Hob ſh 
Catholics, 5. 43». {tre ® 

2, Theſe connexions with Peja were 
of the moſt fatal tendency, and the royal bro- 
thers, with all their miniſters, deſerved to 
5 their heads,” bid. 5. 57. 
9, © We maintain, that each paſtor i in bis | 
| patiſh, each biſhop in his dioceſe, each me- 


tropolitan in his province, and each patriarch 
in his nation, is poſſeſſed of a proper and eſ- 
ſential juriſdiction, wholly uncontroulable by, 
and independent of, the ſee of "RO" Bid. 


n, 153, 154 


k, == | 
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4. I cannot fay, whether it would be 
better, that this diſcipline (eccleſiaſtical celi, 
bacy) of our church were repealed: per- 
haps it might.“ Reflellions to the ow Fe 

Hawkins, p. 8. i 
35. I am an enemy to chureh-eftabliſh- 
ments. . their ſoil, I fear, is not Aa 
to the growth of truth. Aid. in 

6. * What liberty of diſcuſſion, or, if you 
will, of doubting, does any chriſtian mg 
that we have not?“ Mid. p. gt. 

5. The God that made me, has given me 
. which perhaps he has not given to 
ide ox or the elephant, and this man ain 

regſon. Did. p. 33. FN 

8. © What very extraordingty co-opers. 
tion (of the divine ſpirit) is required, that 
men, habituated to the concerns of religion, 
ſhould be able to declare, what doQrine they 
were taught, and what they then believe? 
Ang this is that wondrous infellibility, about 
which reams of paper bave been written, that 
would more than cover the whole ſurface of . 
the NN * 131d. p. 68. | Bits 

9. He (che Pope) bas indeed 1 prero- 
gative, but we have our privileges, and are 


independent on him, excepting. where it has 
Pri 


t 5 1 
pleafed the community, for the ſake of unity 
and good order, to ſurrender into his hands a 
limited ſuperintendance.” 7b:d. p. 69. 

10. And he (Abeillard) dares to give 
4 (the ancient philoſophers) a ſeat of hap- 
pineſs in thoſe regions, to which, ſome Chriſ- 
| tians, in too vain a partiality, pretend an ex- 

clufive right.” Hiſtory of the Lives of Abeillard 
ond Heloiſa, p. 131. | 
11. View them (the doftines on the 
Trinity) abſtrattedly, as they are generally 
conſidered, and it will be found, that they re- 
| gard not the important worſhip of our Maker, 
nor the great intereſts of religion, nor the 


good of ſociety, nor our own improvement | 


in virtue, juſtice and piety. Thid. p. 1 1 

12. When he (the Deity) has not con- 
ſtituted us his delegates, to repreſent his per- 
. fon, or to vindicate his rights; hy are we 
arrogantly to erect a tribunal, and call our 
equals before it? He who has made us what ; 
ve are, would very willingly, I preſume, dis 


penſe with the forwardneſs of our zeal, and : 


be more ſatisfied, that we lived as men, in the 
improvement of our own natures, and left the 
* above to that adminiſtration, the wif. 

| = XY 8 dom 


# 
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dom and beneficence of which äre beft- 
adapted to the” e ne n 4 | 
. 

13. © The fins! tneans of dbfatndtion 10 
(St. Bernard) uſed at home, decrying the 
principles and perſon of Abeillard, and hold- 
ing up both to the ridicule and deteſtation of 
the whole French church. Upon what prin- 
ciples of morality or honour this conduR of 
Bernard can be juſtified, I know not. Had 
Abeillard been guilty of more errors than 
were laid to his charge, and had his beha- 
viour been reprehenſible, as he deſcribed i itz. 
ſtill is the worſt enemy of God or man to be 
treated with language ſo foul, ſo inſulting, 
and ſo unchriſtian ? But Abeillard, in truth, 
was not guilty of a \ ſingle error? Tbid. b. 
„ 1 
Abs © Thus aid W true to * own 
character and to the views of the aſſembly 
(the council of Sens) aim to vilify and render 
odious to the Roman court the name and 
principles of the man. (Abeillard „ 
intolerant and ſo impoſing even on the beſt 
minds, is religious zeal, when once it has 


ny thoſe limits, which e bumanity, 
| and 
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and the aa have oppoſed to its baneful 

_ ſpread.” Mid. pages 286. 287. 

1385. Why or for what end we were 
made, is a point, not ſo eaſily perhaps to be 

decided.“ 7b:d.p. 348. 

16. We invite you (the catholic aw 

of England) to a temperate, a regular, a chriſ- 

tian reſiſtance. (to a biſhop.) e to the 

ph catholic clergy. p. 23. 

17. Of this church we believe the 
- biſhop of Rome to be the Aead.. ſupreme 
in diſcipline by eccleſiaſtical inſtitution,” Ap- 

| Seal to the catholics of England. p. 22. | 


FINIS. 


